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We respectfully solicit the val- 
ued patronage of the Reverend 
Clergy for our pure approved 
rubrical altar wines to be used 
for sacramental purposes only. 


Our wines are made at our own 
vineyards located in the famous 
wine belt of California—Ruther- 
ford, Napa Valley—under the 
supervision of Rev. D. O. Crow- 
ley, appointed for that purpose 
by His Grace, Achbishop E. J. 
Hanna. These wines are sent 
to us:in sealed cars under 
government bond, and we in turn 
distribute them in the quantities 
and qualities desired by the rev- 
erend clergy. 


Our pure Mass Wines bear the 
unqualified endorsements of a 
great many Archbishops, Bishops, 
Monsignori, Priests of the Ca- 
tholic Church as light and valid 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Recommendations sent on 
request. 

Send for Price List, Application 
Forms and Samples. 


The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 


T. F. Rodden, Manager 

















12mo, cloth, net, $1.75 
Postpaid, $1.90 


‘A Milltown Pastor” moves fast. It 
has to in order to keep up with Dan 
Coffey. From the moment Dan appears 
upon the scene until the end there is 
action, vivid, witty, original—a char- 
acter one has been wishing to meet for 
a long while and at last finds and seizes 
upon with a sense of 
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The Sign is published monthly at 
West Hoboken, N. J., by the Passion- 


ist Fathers. Subscription price: $2.00 
per year, in advance; single copies, 20c. 


THEODORE NOONAN, Editor 
MATTHIAS MAYOU, Treasurer 
HAROLD PURCELL, Managing Editor 
CUTHBERT O’GARA, Secretary 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Editor. They should be type-writ- 
ten; and accompanied by return post- 
age. Available Mss. will be paid for 
on acceptance. 


Subscriptions, Advertising, and Busi- 
ness Matters should be addressed to 
the Managing Editor. Advertising 
rates on application. 


Requests for Renewals, Discontinu- 
ance, or Change of Address should be 
sent in two weeks before the date they 
are to go into effect. Both the old and 
new addresses should always be given. 


Application for entry as second-class 
matter at the West Hoboken, P. O. 











You know that your work- 
ing time is worth money. Do 
you forget that your spare 
time is worth money, too? 
You can easily turn it into 
cash. ) 


Do you know that there are 
many men and women in the 
United States who are adding 
to their regular wages or 
salary by soliciting subscrip- 
tions to magazines? 


Is there not some one thing 
that you particularly want and 
which you cannot afford just 
now—a hat, a suit, a trip, 
some extra spending-money? 


Why go on wanting it? It | 
can be got so easily. Give 
some of your leisure moments 
to canvassing your friends and 
others for subscriptions to 
THE SIGN. 


A liberal commission is 
paid for each subscription. 


In helping yourself, you will 
help the good work THE 
SIGN aims to do. 


Application for agency | 
should be accompained by a 
recommendation from your | 
Pastor. 


Kindly think it over. 


THE MANAGING EDITOR 
IF SIG N 


West Hoboken, New Jersey 
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ITH this issue of THE SIGN, the Passionist Fathers present to American 
Catholics a new monthly magazine. It is their ambition to publish a 
periodical which, both in physical make-up and intellectual content, will 
be worthy of the interested approval of its actual and prospective readers. 

THE SIGN, in common with other Catholic publications, purposes to 
disseminate truth; to combat the thousand and one errors confronting Catholics at 
every turn; to interpret from a Catholic viewpoint significant current eVents; to offset, 
in some measure, the pernicious influences of the lurid secular press. 

To this end, it publishes instructive expositions of the doctrines of Holy Church, 
pertinent articles on present-day issues, live discussions of industrial, social, and economic 
questions, refreshing and wholesome literary entertainment. 

We feel that this new venture must have the cordial approval of the American 
Hierarchy, who, in setting aside last March as Catholic Press Month, convincingly 
stressed the need of a strong Catholic press and cogently appealed to the Catholic 
conscience to support such a press. Unfortunately, this appeal was more than necessary, 
for as a matter of strict fact, less than 25% of Catholics in the United States read any 
Catholic periodical. Hence, any publication attempting to reach the remaining 715% 
of present non- -readers is a praiseworthy enterprise. 

The distinguishing feature of THE SIGN is the prominence it gives the Cross. 
Never was the setting forth of Christ Crucified so essential as in our own day when 
the opportunities and means of pleasure so abound; when to the non-catholic the Cross 
no longer is a symbol but an empty decoration; When eVen our Catholic people are all 
too prone to substitute an easy-going piety for the stern gospel of self-denial. Where- 
fore, THE SIGN aims at holding up before the public none other than “THE SIGN 
OF THE SON OF MAN” —the norm of Catholic thought and conduct. 

Bearing in mind that there are over 3,000 monthly publications in the United 
States, each loudly declaring its message, surely no apology is required for one that 
shall voice, however faintly, the appeal of our Savior Crucified. 

In carrying out its leading purpose THE SIGN becomes the Official Organ 
of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion. 
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Current F act and Comment 
NEWSPAPER LANCETS AND THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


ECENTLY a nationally-read columnist took 
the public into his confidence. He laid be- 
fore them the ethical principle which, he 
would have us believe, justifies newspaper 

editors in playing the search-light upon the lives 
of some of our ‘best’ families. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the main feature of these lives are 
lust, divorce, drunkenness and wild extravagance. 
The principle which justifies the detailed story of 
these horrid sins is that the knowledge of them will 
be more effective than any sermon. In other words, 
the editors expect that the people by being constant- 
ly surfeited with the intimate revelations of dis- 
graceful and degraded lives will be shocked into 
the observance of the Ten Commandments. They 
would furnish us with a brand-new proverb: “Would 
you be clean? Wallow in filth.” Surely, O Judg- 
ment, thou art fled to brutish hearts. 

That ulcers exist in the soul as well as in the 


body, no one will deny. But their existence is no 
reason for lithographing them and displaying them 
to public view. Would that the same privacy were 
observed in the treatment of the moral ulcer as 
common precaution exacts in the probing of the 
physical ulcer. It would be something new in 
medical practice unnecessarily to expose a man to 
certain infection as a means of keeping him healthy. 
Likewise is it the limit of folly to engulf a man in 
temptation in the deluded hope of preserving his 
virtue. As well might St. Paul have told his con- 
verts to mingle freely with the libertines about them. 
We are not to take our principles of morality from 
the venal secular press. And no editor, or any 
number of editors, can improve on the inspired 
wisdom of the Apostle: “All uncleanness or covet- 
ousness, let it not so much as be named among you, 
as becometh saints.” 


TIME FOR A MOMENTOUS DECISION 


OW is the time for parents to give anxious 
thought as to where their children are to 
take up or resume their schooling. No 
conscientious Catholic parent can fail to 

consider the strong arguments in favor of the 
Catholic school and college. As a twig is bent, the 
tree inclines. With what character and spiritual 
equipment will children complete their school days 
if through all those impressionable hours spent in 
the class-room they hear not a syllable about God, 
His rights, their duties to Him, their soul, their 
eternity! What can be expected from them if they 
never learn the only sure motives of self-discipline 
and straight conduct? The Daily Chronicle of 
Chicago says that a child in the public schools of 
that city will learn more of the plaintive, grey grass- 
hopper than of the great God Who created it: 


pistils, anthers, whorls, ovates are studied while 
the commandments of God are ignored. Parents 
would not hesitate in this matter did they hear the 
nerve-racked teachers after a day’s session in a 
metropolitan school commenting on the growing 
insubordination of the children. In the largest of 
all our Catholic reform schools 99% of the boys 
have received their education in a non-Catholic 
school. There would be no need of reform if children 
were correctly formed. The most ardent supporter 
of the public school cannot honestly maintain that 
in it sufficient attention is given, or can be given, 
to the moral training of its pupils. The Catholic 
school peremtorily insists upon the fundamental 
principle of all true education—the moulding of 
character. 


“THE GOLDEN HOUR” ARRIVES ° 


MOVEMENT is afoot to establish the 

“Golden Hour” in the Public Schools. 

The promoters seem to be urged by genu- 

ine solicitude for the betterment of Ameri- 
can youth. They claim that the lack of training in 
character-building is a staggering national condition 
and the country’s greatest peril. Incidently the 
census is quoted: fifty eight million citizens attend 
no Church. Letters of commendation of the plan 
from eminent Americans show that they sense the 
danger. And there is the general admission that 
the public schools are failing in their trust, or rather 
that it is a delusion to rely upon a program of mere 
mental culture to remove the peril. 


The Golden Hour is proposed as a remedy for 
the country’s greatest peril! A suggested daily 
program includes ethical examples, inspirational 
talks, readings, golden texts, interspersed with 
music as an attractive background. There must be 
no sectarian feature. 

It is largely a desperate plan and, we fear, 
can have only ephemeral results. We should hearti- 
ly wish it were otherwise when we hear public 
school teachers describing the general insubordi- 
ration of their charges and when we consider what 
is the material out of which the citizenship of th: 
country is being formed. It must be dishearteninz 
to the eminent Americans as they plead for 
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“character - building,” ‘social ethics,” “moral 
strength,” etc., to be convinced that the means 
suggested are wholly inadequate, are only a sop 
to their own solicitude. Such movements, however, 
are not altogether fruitless. They turn the attention 
of so many more sincere people to the one system 
of education which, untrammeled, and day by day, 


implants in the soul of the child a personal know- 
ledge of God, wholesome fear and filial love of 
Him, and a corresponding instinct of submission 
to all authority. Nothing less than this can fit 
American youth even for good citizenship with all 
that this entails of self-restraint and of service to 
others. 


PASSIONIST GENERAL IN TH UNITED STATES 


N June 12, the Most Reverend Silvius 
DiVezza, Superior General of the Passion- 
ist Order, arrived in the United States. He 
is making a canonical visitation of all the 

provinces of the Order. In doing so he will com- 
plete the circuit of the globe. He left Rome March 














MOST REV. SILVIUS DI VEZZA, C. P. 


31, for France where important matters claimed 
his attention. From there he went to Spain, whence 
he sailed for Cuba and Mexico. He embarked for 
this country at Vera Cruz, and will remain here till 
the latter part of September. In the meantime he 
will visit the thirteen establishments that make up 
the two American provinces. 

The Order was established in this country in 
1852 by the saintly John J. O’Connor, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Its growth has been in keeping 
with the remarkable development of the American 
Church. Father Silvius is the third Superior- 
General to have visited the United States. His 
lamented predecessors, Father Bernard Mary and 


Father Jeremias visited here in 1897 and 1911 
respectively. 

Father Silvius was born at Monte S. Biagi, 
Italy, Sept. 15, 1849. He entered the Order as a 
mere youth, and was ordained to the priesthood in 
1873. Practically his whole priestly life was lived 














VERY REV. LEO KIERKELS, C. P. 
N 
in France, where for four terms he held the fro- 
vincialship of the Franco-Belgium province. He is 
now serving his second term as General. On his 
departure from this country he will visit Australia. 
Accompanying Father General, as secretary, 
is the Very Rev. Leo Kierkels, Procurator General. 
He is a native of Holland. He made his university 
course in France and Italy. Previous to his ordina- 
tion, he spent a year and a half in Palestine, in 
biblical study and research. Later he taught phil- 
osopy and theology for seven years in the monastery © 
of SS. John and Paul, Rome. Father Leo is a 
linguist of distinction. A young man—he is not 
yet 39—his remarkable versatility promises great 
service to his Order and the Church. 





Some Personal Recollections of Cardinal Gibbons 


Fetix Warp, C. P. 


ULOGY from me of our beloved Cardi- 

nal, after the great prelates of the 

Church and the most distinguished men 

of the State had spoken, would seem 

not in good taste. But “Some Personal 

Recollections” afford me the prized opportunity of 

recording my esteem and affection for his Eminence, 

and will prove I trust, not uninteresting to the readers 

of THE SIGN. I jot down these recollections just 
as they occur to me. 

The Cardinal gave me a letter of introduction 
to Archbishop Ireland upon hearing that I had been 
requested to give a retreat in St. Paul: It was a 
motu proprio on the part of his Eminence. It 
secured for me the kindest 


I was intensely interested and knew that his success 
would greatly depend upon his feeling well. A 
slight indisposition from which he suffered now and 
then would mar his effort. Well, he was never in 
better form than on that morning. The elite of the 
Church were there from many other lands as well 
as from our own. His Eminence never did better. 
We were all very happy and proud of Baltimore. 
In the evening I had occasion to see him at his own 
request with Fr. George, C. P., who was just leaving 
for the General Chapter in Rome. I told his 
Eminence of the joy we felt at his success that day. 
He was pleased with the little tribute. He would 
not dissemble it; he was too fine for that; yet who 

would say that it detracted 





welcome from his Grace 
who invited me to spend 
an evening with him. The 
Cardinal had often spoken 
of the Archbishop in the 
most kindly terms, and 
now, when I had given 
him the Cardinal’s mes- 
sages, I told him of the 
esteem in which his , 
Eminence held him. The 
great Archbishop looked 
pleased and said: “I am 
well aware of the affec- 


years.—The Editors. 
tionate and generous re- 





I is a pleasure for the Passionist Fathers 
to pay a deserved tribute to the memory 
of Cardinal Gibbons, in the first issue of 
THE SIGN. We are fortunate in having. 
these personal recollections from Father 
Felix Ward, C. P. whose singular privilege + 
it was to have enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of his Eminence during many 


in the least from the high 
motive he had in all he 
did? He simply remark- 
ed that when Cardinal, 
then Archbishop, Farley, 
came to request him to 
preach that sermon, he 
begged to be excused. He 
was busy and had some 
timidity in meeting the 
demand. After the de- 
parture of the Archbishop, 
his heart smote him and 
he wired his acceptance. 
His success he ascribed 








gard in which Cardinal 
Gibbons has been willing 
to hold me during those many years. His friendship 
has been one of the great joys of my life. Your cita- 
tion of his words does not surprise me.” The Arch- 
bishop put me at my ease by his gracious manner 
and I recounted many things I had learned from 
the Cardinal in our walks. Sometime afterwards 
his Grace told a very dear friend that I had the 
Cardinal’s friendship and confidence, and what 
pleased his Grace was that it had lasted so many 
years and was always so beautiful: “It was a 
privilege to hold it” he said, “it was so fine, so 
delicate, so true. To faun, to flatter, to cease to be 
true, meant the loss of it. Yet it was not difficult to 
hold it. The Cardinal was the gentlest of friends; 
he put you at your ease and at your best. He had 
the faculty of seeing what was best in others and of 
approaching them from that side. “I never talk 
with anyone who is sincere,” he said, “without being 
the better for it.” 

Your approval was grateful to him; he was so 
simply human, and it won your heart to feel that he 
accepted your humble friendship. He preached in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on the occasion 
of the first centenary of the great Archdiocese. He 
had outlined his discourse on our evening’s walk. 


“to a little act of kindness 
for a friend.” 

No wonder that one’s esteem and affection 
for his Eminence grew apace. His friendship was 
like an inspiration from heaven; a virture went out 
from him; it acted like grace; it led to his own 
ideals; it was a pearl of great price; it was worth 
any sacrifice. No wonder the priests of his own 
household were so like him and so devoted to 
him. Nay, the long line of priests who felt the 
gentle and holy influence of his presence while 
in the seminary, “his own St. Mary’s,” bore a 
marvelous likeness to him when they knelt before 
him .to receive the character of the holy priest- 
hood. 


ERY simple was the start of our friendship. 
Fr. Fidelis Kent Stone accompanied me 
when I went to ask for the faculties of 


the diocese. Fr. Fidelis said: “Your 
Eminence, I know that you and Fr. Felix will be 
friends.” Some time afterwards I assisted the 
Cardinal at the ceremony of confirmation outsice 
the city and accompanied him to the train. Our 
friendship dated from that evening. After this 
came the request to accompany him on the evening 
walk. 
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Soon I learned that the Cardinal had a rule of 
life neither too elastic nor too rigid, and this rule he 
never surrendered though at times interrupted by 
the demands of courtesy and simple charity. Every 
duty had a fixed time in the order of the day. This 
rule gave an economic distribution of time and acted 
He spent 


as the guardian of peace and tranquility. 
an hour be- 


when duty or courtesy took him out in the evening 
he said it on the way. It was often my privilege 
to join him in this devotion while walking or in the 
carriage. “The steady stream of the milk of human 
kindness flows” he said, “from the heart.at peace 
with God and man.” It was his own case, and he 
left the Divine Presence with a serene heart. It 
was the 





fore Mass 
reading the 
New Tes- 
tament, or 
simply 
meditating 
on our 
Lord’s life. 
He was a 
man of 
prayer. He 
once said 
to me: 
“With ever 
increasing 
demandson 
me, I could 
never say I 
hadn’t time 
to pray.” 
He never 
missed his 
visit to the 
Blessed 
Sacrament 
in the even- 
ing. “A 
visit to our 
Lord in the 
Blessed 
Sacra- 
ment,” he 
said, “‘dis- 
sipates the 
wordly 
mist that 
may have 
enveloped 
you and 
brings you ” 

nearer to aren resh 
the God of 





secret of 
his gentle- 
ness and 
strength. 
Though 
piety is pro- 
fitable for 
all things, 
according 
to the A- 
postle, 
bodily ex- 
ercise is 
useful. His 
day was 
never com- 
plete with- 
out exer- 
cise and 
his Emi- 
nence 
loved his 
walk. The 
cares of 
the day 
were  for- 
gotten in 
this exhila- 
rating ex- 
ercise and 
it kept him 
in good 
health. 
Those 
pleasant 
hours with 
him on this 
walk! I re- 
call them 
now as a- 
mongst the 











light and 
diffuses a- 
round you a spirit of heavenly tranquility.” He 
timed himself nicely and made this visit after the 
walk, Often I knelt behind him in the “Great 
Presence” as the shadows fell on the old historic 
Cathedral, and the “spirit of heavenly peace and 
trenquility” was diffused around him, and I felt 
its influence as I wended my way home with his 
blessing. The Rosary was precious to him It 
was his daily tribute to our Blessed Lady; and 


JAMES CARDINAL 


most preci- 
ous of my 
life. It was 
an education in itself :—the reminiscences, personal, 
storied, historical, the questions affecting Church 
and State; the problems, social, political, economic; 
his hopes and fears for the country he loved so well; 
—all were told and discussed. I was always glad 
to be “held up” for that walk. His Eminence walk- 
ed steadily for an hour at a nice gait, and he was 
always pleased to get your views on the questions 
of the day. 


GIBBONS 
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The priests of his own household sought to 
keep needless trouble from him and so prolong his 
days. This was no easy task, his Eminence was so 
democratic and accessible. I followed the same 
rule. On missionary and other duties, up and down 
the country, I was alert to catch up every note of 
hope and safety and progress ir Church and State 
and report it to him. The welfare of the Church 
was a joy to him as it not only advanced the King- 
dom of God but added greater security to the 
country. How beautiful are his words in the 
“Retrospect-of- Fifty Years”: “My countrymen and 
my fellow-Catholics will forgive me if I seem to 
yearn over this Church and this people; but I do so 
because I believe both the American Church and 
the American people to be precious in the sight of 
God and designed, each one in its proper sphere, 
for a glorious future.” They are an echo of his 
earlier words in Rome when he was created Cardinal 
in 1887: “I belong to the country where the civil 
government holds over us the aegis of its protection 
without interfering with us in the legitimate exercise 
of our mission as ministers of the Gospel of Christ. 
Our country has liberty without license and authority 
without despotism. The men who would endeavor 
to undermine the laws and institutions of this 
country deserve the fate of those who laid profane 
hands on the Ark.” 

Some years ago on returning from Rome I 


recounted to the Cardinal a remark made by another 
illustrious member of the Sacred College in Rome. 
The Cardinals in Curia come to the Passionist Re- 
treat of Sts. John and Paul, sometimes for confes- 
sion, and sometimes to walk in the gardens with 
their friends among the Fathers. They like to meet 
the “American Consultor” and chat with him. They 


are always interested in America. Fr. Thomas 
O’Connor, at this time represented the Americans 
in the General Council. On hearing from him an 
account of the Church in America the prelate ob- 
served: “In thirty years the Church in America has 
made greater progress than she has in three centu- 
ries in the so-called Catholic countries.” On hear- 
ing this the Cardinal said: “The Church is free in 
our country to live her normal life and this-accounts 
for her progress.” The calumny that “a good 
Catholic cannot be a good American” is dead. The 
Cardinal killed it. A normal man would be ashamed 
to reiterate it today. 


ARDINAL GIBBONS had the simplicity 
of greatness, yet charming natural dignity, 
without a tinge of “effect.” It was simply 
natural to him. In sereneness of heart 

and courtesy of manners, he was like St. Francis de 
Sales who says: “Courtesy is the spontaneous ex- 
pression by word and act of genuine kindness of 
heart. Affability and good breeding are indispensa- 
ble for a clergyman. The want of them is apt to 
impair, if it does not neutralize, his usefulness.” 
Hence he looked for gentle refinement and courtesy 


in the clergy. “The precious gems of domestic 
charity,” he said, “hang like pearls on slender 
threads, and these threads are common civility ard 
gentle manners. Charity cannot long abide without 
them.” In twenty-eight years of closeness to him, 
I never detected in his Eminence the absence of nice 
composure even under aggravation. His gentie 
courtesy and forbearance never failed him. He 
combined gentleness and strength. So innate was 
his gentle urbanity, that those nearest to him, the 
priests of his own household, and his friends, with 
whom he held the most familiar intercourse, seemed 
singled out for its delicacy. 

He requested me to accompany him to Lake 
Mohank where he was to address the Inter- 
national Peace Congress. We were to stop with the 
Fathers at West Hoboken en route. We arrived 
there early in the evening and at once the Cardinal 
told me to go to see my father in Brooklyn, as I 
might not have time to do so on our return trip; 
and when death entered the home, his Eminence 
sent a kindly message and counselled us as if we 
were his own. Who would not love him? 

At the opening of the Congress at Lake Mohank 
the Cardinal offered the prayer. Just before leaving 
his rooms at the hotel for the hall down stairs I said: 
“Your Eminence, won’t you wear your robes? These 
people have read of the great Cardinals of history; 
they have seen the ‘stage-Cardinal’ but never a real 
Prince of the Church.” He answered: “Father, if 
you think it well I will do so.” He entered the hall 
wearing his robes and the assembly arose to receive 
him. Next day his address was on the program. 
His gentle manner and his modesty won all hearts. 
His address was surely the best at that meeting and 
there were very distinguished men amongst the 
speakers. At the close of the morning session an 
impromptu reception was held for his Eminence. 
All crowded to the stage to be presented to him 
and express their appreciation of his address, and 
I was charged by many of the ladies present to take 
the greatest care of the Cardinal’s health, he seemed 
so frail. The Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts 
was present, a very large man of the English type, 
but poor Dr. Lawrence elicited very little sympathy 
on the score of health. He conceived the greatest 
friendship for the Cardinal, and we found him a 
very nice gentleman. > 

At home in Baltimore we resumed our walks. 
One evening we stopped before an humble dwelling 
and entered. Death had been a visitant there, and 
the Cardinal came to offer his condolence to the 
family and a prayer for the dear one departed. His 
visit brought peace and comfort to the bereaved 
family. I recall another instance of his gentle 
charity. It was a cold evening in winter and 
we walked rapidly. The Cardinal stopped and said: 
“Father, we will enter here for a moment.” It was 
an elegant home. This time his Eminence called 
to see a venerable gentleman, who had come in‘o 
Baltimore to visit his friends. He fell on the ice 
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and injured himself severely and was now confined 
to bed in his friend’s home. The injured man was 
the former Episcopal bishop of Maryland, but now 
retired. They had met often, the Cardinal and 
bishop, in their rounds of duty and were friends. 
As the Cardinal entered the room, the old man 
reached out his hands in welcome, and the tears 
came to his eyes as he said: “Whence is this to me 
that my Lord Cardinal should come to visit me?” 
The scene was touchingly beautiful. 

Sometimes the poor on the street would ask 
his aid. This he never refused, though he knew 
there were cases that did not deserve much pity. 
He once said: “Father, I would prefer to be deceived 
ninty-nine times than refuse one worthy person in 
need.” 

On his way home from the:Conclave that 
elected Pius X, the Cardinal wrote me from Paris 
to meet him at the pier in Hoboken. Delegations 
of the clergy and laity had come from Baltimore 
to meet his Eminence. After the addresses of wel- 
come and the reception in the saloon of the great 
liner, the Cardinal turned to me on the gang plank 
as we were stepping ashore and said: “Father, I 
am coming up to spend the day with the Fathers at 
the Monastery.” I sent word ahead to Fr. Stephen 
Kealy, the Provincial, and the clergy took their 
places in the carriages. His Secretary, Fr. Gavan, 
Mgr. Fletcher and I were with the Cardinal. As 


we drove around the hills on that lovely morning in 
Autumn, the glow of health and happiness was on 
that gentle face, while he recounted the incidents 
of the Conclave. The only thing about the Cardinal 
we didn’t fancy was the little low French hat he 


wore. It didn’t become him at all and we were 
amused. The Cardinal saw it and said: “But 
gentlemen it’s the only hat I have.” The day was 
pleasantly spent with the Fathers at the Monastery. 
The representatives of the press came with their 
cameras. The Cardinal received them all very 
graciously and the evening papers of New York 
were crowded with accounts of his mission aboard. 

In the evening we drove over to Major Keiley’s 
in Brooklyn as the Cardinal wished to visit the 
family who were his devoted friends. We crossed 
the ferries and were driving up Fulton Street in 
Brooklyn. We passed a large hat store and it 
occurred to me that this was a chance to get rid of 
the French hat. I asked his Eminence to step out 
for a moment and we entered the store. The pro- 
prietor at once recognized the Cardinal and he 
brought a chair and would attend to us himself. In 
a moment the Cardinal’s little red cap was recog- 
nized from the street. A crowd gathered and grew. 
Traffic was held up.. The police hurried to the 
scene. The way was cleared and business resumed. 
Then two of New York’s “Finest” entered the store 
and knelt down to receive the Cardinal’s blessing 
and kissed his ring. It was the triumph of their 
careers on the force. “What a privilege, and his 
Eminence just from the Conclave,” they said. The 


Cardinal now wore an elegant silk hat suitable for 
an elderly gentleman and looked himself again. 
The clergy complimented him and Mgr. Fletcher 
said: “Father Felix, this time you have given his 
Eminence “The Cardinal’s Hat.’” 


UT what was the secret of the Cardinal’s 
life, the secret that won the hearts of men? 
One distinguished priest said: “His pru- 
dence was genius and this was the secret.” 
Another said: “His tact was genius and this is the 
secret.” One great prelate said: “The secret of the 
Cardinal’s life was his simple piety;” while another 
declared: “It was his intense consciousness of his 
divine calling as a priest.” This consciousness 
accounts for his simple piety; and it may be said, 
it was his priesthood. For sixty years he bore its 
sacred character with the same lovely innocency, 
the same high ideals and the same zeal for souls as 
on the morning of his ordination, but ever mellowing 
with wisdom and age and grace. His priesthood 
was peerless, beautiful, precious to him beyond all 
things else. He was preeminently the “Ambassador 
of Christ” as portrayed in his own writings. 

The BaLtTimorE Sun of April 2, said: “His 
Christ-like spirit won the hearts of all to him and 
was the secret of his influence;” “he strove to be like 
his Master;” “he simply lived the life of Christ.” 
The Sun spoke for the people of Baltimore and 
they knew the Cardinal’s “secret.” His ideal of the 
priesthood seemed ever present to him; it was part 
of his life; he simply lived it, but with a grace and 
beauty that precluded even the suggestion of 
“effect.” It was like a delicate essence of which he 
was unconscious, but which diffused sweetness about 
him. We all felt it. 

I recall the place and surroundings as he stop- 
ped on our walk. He was intense at the moment: 
“It would be a crime,” he said, “for the priest to 
fall below the estimate of the faithful and betray 
their confidence. He enjoys their esteem and ad- 
miration. Their intuitions come from the instinct 
of Faith. He ‘the dispenser of the mysteries of 
God’, the priest must be as pure as though he stood 
in Heaven itself in the midst of the heavenly 
powers.” Unconsciously the Cardinal for a moment 
drew back the veil and revealed his own priestly 
life. St. Francis de Sales was his model and he 
loved the ideals of St. John Chrysostom. Life on 
earth, they said, like that which the Angels and 
Blessed Spirits lead in heaven “renders souls as 
fair as lilies and as pure as the sun.” Excessive 
rigor and pernicious laxity the Cardinal disliked. 
He made our Lord’s yoke sweet and His burden 
light for the faithful and they loved to hear him. 
The word of life fell so sweetly from his lips that 
he won their hearts to God. They loved to receive 
his blessing and to feel the inspiration of his gentle 
and holy presence. The clergy often invited me 
to assist his Eminence at Confirmation and other 
functions; and it was delightful to see the radiant 
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faces and wrapped attention of the people as he 
addressed them. Naturally the little children clung 
to him. He was their friend and they clustered 
round him as they did around our Blessed Lord 
Himself. He was indeed the good shepherd. I 
once said to him: “Your Eminence, I have heard you 
often; you never compromise the truth and yet you 
win non-Catholics to it.” “It is the best way to 
reach them,” he answered. “St. Francis de Sales 
simply set forth the doctrines of the faith without 
controversy and he decares that the preacher who 
does so with love, preaches sufficiently against 
heresy. Our people are fond of hearing about re- 
ligion and we should treat them with courtesy and 
benevolence and abandon controversy if charity is 
likely to be offended by it.” 

He had won the attention of the country and 
he presented the Church to the American people, 
not as she is misrepresented by traditional bias, 
but as she is, the Spouse of Christ without spot or 
wrinkle but holy and unblemished; and he lived to 
see the most pronounced opponents of the ancient 
Faith her staunchest defenders. It wasn’t his 
“reformation” of the Church, but his “presentation” 
of the Church, that won them to her. He always 


claimed that those who are out of her fold are so 
without any fault of theirs and their upright and 
honest hearts when they seek the truth win the 
grace of faith for them. “The people of our country 


are not hostile to the doctrines of the Church; but 
to what her opponents represent as her doctrines.” 

Though he loved the people, he would never 
sacrifice principle to be popular. His stand on 
every great issue affecting the welfare of the country 
is well known. He stood for the Constitution and 
“sensed” danger to it. Any tampering with it by 
faddists was a menace to the country and he dis- 
liked it. “Let no profane hand touch it,” he said, 
“it will secure the permanence of our institutions.” 
On this point he stood with Lincoln. On the ques- 
tion of amending the Constitution, the grand old 
President said: “I think we had better let it alone. 
No slight occasion should tempt us to touch it; 
better not take the first step which may lead to the 
habit of altering it; better rather habituate ourselves 
to think of it as unalterable. New provisions would 
introduce new difficulties and thus create and in- 
crease appetite for further change. No, sir! Let 
it stand as it is. New hands have never touched it. 
The men who made it have done their work and 
have passed away. Who shall improve on what 
they did?” Lincoln would stand no tampering with 
the Constitution by faddists and the Cardinal was 
like him. He did not agree with the people who 
sought to “reform” the country by amending the 
constitution. He was opposed to the “eighteenth 
amendment.” I remember well the occasion on 
which he said it would be “‘the first wedge” to under- 
mine it. He said it could never be enforced; it 
would lead to evasion, hypocrisy and contempt for 
the principle of authority. This was before the 


Amendment became law. He had always stood 
for temperance and the correction of abuses ard 
declared that the liquor traffic should be regulated. 
But like Lincoln he was opposed to prohibition and 
its methods. 


Still his faith in the future of the country and 
the fine sense of the American people never wavered. 
On his last birthday when the disturbed state of the 
pubic mind was referred to and he was asked: 
“What in the present emergency are the duties 
devolving upon the American citizen ?” he answered: 
“T would say the temporal salvation of the American 
people and the endurance of our government in 
every emergency are secured, under God, by the due 
enforcement and the faithful observance of the 
Constitution and laws of the country as long as they 
remain on the statute books. When the citizens 
of the United States find from experience these laws 
to be vicious or unpractical, they will not hesitate 
to modify or repeal them, because the people are 
not made for the laws, but the laws are made for 
the people.” The professional reformer feared his 
wisdom and his keenness, while the people trusted 
him and wanted his views on all great social pro- 
blems affecting the welfare of the country. 


FTEN I had occasion to observe his fine 
tact in eliciting the views of others on these 
subjects while formulating his own. He 
received men from every part of the 

country with the greatest civility and they felt 
honored in giving him their views. These he weigh- 
ed in the light of Christian ethics and the enduring 
welfare of the country. His wisdom and patriotism 
were recognized by all. Mr. Taft spoke for them 
in his tribute: “The Cardinal was a man of most 
kindly heart and broad vision, of statesman-like 
views on great questions and with indomitable 
courage in expressing them. He represented the 
highest moral aspirations of the community and all 
classes of good people, without regard to creed, 
were grateful to him for his constant effort to lift 
its members out of sordid ambitions and pursuits 
and to aim at higher things. As a non-Catholic I 
am glad to bear witness to the power for good which 
Cardinal Gibbons exercised. He was an able 
churchman and patriotic citizen.” On hearing of 
the death of the Cardinal, President Harding sent 
the following message to Bishop Corrigan: “In 
common with all our people, I mourn the death of 
Cardinal Gibbons. His long and notable service 
to the country and to the church makes us all his 
debtors. He was ever ready to lend his encourage- 
ment to any movement for the betterment of his 
fellowmen. He was the very finest type of citizen 
and churchman. It was my good fortune to know 
him personally and I held him in highest esteem and 
veneration. His death is a distinct loss to the 
country, but it brings to fuller appreciation a great 
and admirable life.” 
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When trouble came to the Catholic University 
in its great financial loss, he was in retreat with his 
devoted clergy. It was a staggering blow and all 
feared its effect on the Cardinal’s health. I arrived 
in Baltimore on Friday evening and called to see 
him on Saturday morning. He had just returned 
from the seminary at the close of the retreat. As I 
entered his room he reached his hands out to wel- 
come me and said: “Father, you will be my friend, 
won't you?” It pained me to see his Eminence in 
distress and I replied: ‘Your Eminence, it is the 
privilege of my life to be your friend.” Then sud- 
denly he rang the bell and the porter answered. 
The Cardinal directed him to bring back the mail 
he had just given him for posting. He took from it 
a letter he had written me with the request to come 
to see him, and gave it to me. I was Provincial at 
the time and I pledged the resources of the Passion- 
ist Fathers to aid the University. His Eminence 
then requested me to go to Pittsburgh to see good 
Bishop Phelan and his coadjutor, Bishop Canevin, 
and other gentlemen whom he had met at the Pas- 
sionist Fathers Golden Jubilee, in the interest of 
the University. All came to the Cardinal’s rescue. 
His friends everywhere answered nobly. They not 
only saved the University, but the Cardinal’s health. 

The Cardinal’s first episcopal act after his 
consecration was to bless and open St. Joseph’s 
Monastery in Baltimore, on Sept. 13, 1868. After 
fifty years in the Episcopate, his Emenience was 
present at the Golden Jubilee of the Monastery on 
Sept. 15, 1918. His great kindness to the Fathers 
during his long career will be told in The Passionists 
in America, now in preparation for the press. Just 
one incident here. 

He was invited to the Golden Jubilee of the 
Order in America, held in Pittsburgh, 1902. He had 
never refused a request from the Fathers but now 
he pleaded pressure of work and begged to be 
excused. There were other requests in the way 
and to these he had been committed. The Rector 
and the people of Pittsburgh looked for his coming 
and his presence would crown that celebration. 
They appealed to Fr. Stephen Kealy, our Provincial, 
to see if he could not bring the Cardinal to Pitts- 
burgh. Fr. Stephen requested me to go to Baltimore 
and explain the situation to his Eminence. I told 
the Cardinal that we would ask him just to preside 
at the grand function on the first day, that Arch- 
bishop Ryan would sing the Mass and Fr. Fidleis 
would preach the formal sermon. His Eminence 
said: “Fr, Felix, I don’t want to refuse you.” Then 
he walked back and forth across his room, as if in 
thought. Suddenly he stopped and said: “I have 
just mailed a letter to Bishop Donahue promising 
to be with him on Dec. 10. If I could interrupt that 
letter and ask him to postpone his celebration till 
after yours, I could make both on one trip. Could 
you go to Wheeling?” “Yes, your Eminence” I 
answered. ‘Can you go tonight?” Again I answer- 


ed in the affirmative. ‘Then go with God’s blessing. 


and arrange it with the bishop.” I left that night for 
Wheeling and arrived there as soon as the Cardinal’s 
letter. The Bishop readily agreed to the Cardinal’s 
proposal. I reported to his Eminence and all was 
arranged for the Golden Jubilee. Never was the 


Cardinal received more cordially anywhere than in 
Pittsburgh by all the people. 


E loved his priests and I could repeat many 

a delicate tribute he paid them individual- 

ly as their names came up in our walks, 

but I must refrain. He loved to see them 

honored. “God sanctions the reverence paid his 
priests,” he said, “not to gratify personal vanity, 
but to render their ministry more fruitful and effec- 
tive, for the word of God acquires additional lustre 
and persuasive force when it is proclaimed by men 
who are honored with public esteem and veneration.” 

To the clergy he dedicated “The Ambassador 
of Christ.” In it we have the experience and 
wisdom of his years. The lessons that he learned 
are set forth with a modesty and gentle charm that 
win us. Its illustrations are delightful; its facts 
are the best from his readings and personal inter- 
course with the leading men of the nation and the 
illustrious prelates and priests with whom he lived 
or came in contact during his long career. There 
is nothing finer in this line of literature in our 
language. The saintly gentle presence has passed 
away. We shall see him no more, nor hear him 
again, nor feel the virtue that went out from him. 
But he said himself: ‘We are drawn nearer to great 
and good men and we know them better in reading 
their thoughts than in seeing their portraits. Their 
portraits are the work of another; their thoughts 
are the photograph of their own mind. The por- 
trait fades with time; but the words of the author 
are as fresh as when first spoken.” “Our beloved 
Cardinal” still speaks to us in “The Ambassador 
of Christ.” 

Once on our walk his Eminence referred to the 
sad state of men without faith when the end of 
this life approaches. Here I quoted the words of 
Cardinal Newman: “Either the Catholic Religion 
is verily the coming of the unseen world into this, 
or there is nothing positive, nothing dogmatic, noth- 
ing real in any of our notions as to whence we come 
or whither we go.” The Cardinal added: “There 
would be nothing for us but black dispair, if the 
Church is not divine.” 

I saw his Eminence shortly before the end and 
he told me he would not recover and then added: 
“God’s Will be done.” He was willing to live, but 
resigned to die. He declared that our holy Faith 
sustained and consoled him in the supreme trial. 
It was “The Faith of our Fathers,” the faith of the 
Saints, the faith delivered to the Holy Apostles, the 
faith of the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic 
Church and in this faith he passed from earth to 
Heaven. 





The White Rose of Lucca 


The Stor) of Gemma Gealgani 


MATTHEW KUEBEL 
1—Birth and Childhood 


T has always been the fashion of un- 
believers to stigmatize ¢s imaginary 
tales the authentic records of those 
saints who have given extraordinary 
manifestations of the workings of God’s 

grace. The bold assumption that such things can- 
not happen is an easy way tor the skeptic to relieve 
himself of the necessity ot proving that they do 
not happen today. The Catholic, of course, can 
have no sympathy with this attitude of the skeptic 
But it would be a matter of surprise if many were 
not led, unconsciously it may be, to think that God 
no longer sees fit to bestow upon a few favored 
souls such miraculous favors as are recorded of so 
many saints of former times. Besides the spirit of 


the age, being one of absorbing pre-occupation with 
and love of material things—physical science, in- 
vention, and the luxuries to which they minister and 


give birth—like a lowering cloud tends to obscure 
in many the quickening light of faith. The example 
of the servant of God, Gemma Galgani, refutes the 
skepticism of the one, and rebukes the wavering 
faith of the other. Her life-story, authenticated as 
it is by the unimpeachable evidence of contempor- 
ary witnesses, proves that the wonderful super- 
natural manifestations recorded of other great 
servants of God are not necessarily legendary; that 
God is as near to us through the Church as ever 
before; and that His desire and willingness to unite 
men to Himself in the closest bonds of familiarity 
and friendship still endure. 

The sanctity of Gemma Galgani, a child of our 
own time, is quite in line with that recorded of the 
greatest servants of God. In fact she is unique, if 
not in the nature of the supernatural favors of which 
she was the recipient, at least in the abundance and 
variety of the heavenly gifts which were lavished 
upon her. She was indeed a flowering field of lux- 
uriant spiritual beauty upon which beamed in full 
strength a supernal light, all the more visible to the 
eyes of men by contrast with the surrounded gloom. 

As the radiant glimmerings of dawn bespeak 
the beauty of the coming day, the infancy and child- 
hood of Gemma were the pledges cf her future 
holiness. Given saintly parents like Henry Galgani 
and Aurelia Landi of noble and saintly forbears, a 
flourishing little garden of the faith like Lucca, and 
given such an ideal Christian maiden blessed with 
the noblest qualities of heart, and mind, and soul, 
and at once we recognize a providential arrange- 


ment of circumstances, that, with due co-operation, 
will naturally produce a saint. 

Camigliano, a village in Tuscany, was the birth- 
place of the angelic girl who is the subject of this 
story. She was the fifth child and first daughter of 
Henry Galgani and Aurelia Landi and was born on 
the 12th of March, 1878. Before the birth of 
Gemma her mother was filled with extraordinary 
joy. Signora Galgani had prayed to Jesus for a 
daughter. What could those abundant emctions of 
supernatural happiness never experienced before 
or after at such a critical time, signify to one of her 
saintly dispositions, but that now her prayer was 
to be answered? She was not perhaps aware that 
through this child she. was to beccme, with the 
mothers of other great seivants of God, blessed 
among women. To Signora Galgani belongs the 
honor, whether or not she anticipated it, of being the 
mother of one who was destined to be especially 
favored of Heaven. Signor Galgani participated 
in her happiness as soon as he rested his eyes upon 
the new-born child. 

The name of Gemma bestowed upon her next 
day at the baptismal font of St. Michael’s Church 
shall be the witness to men of his conviction that 
God has given him a gift beyond price. Orly a 
few short years will be necessary to reveal that 
Signor Galgani’s daughter is indeed a resplendent 
“Gem” in the crown of his fathers, in the crown of 
the Church, in the crown of the Crucified in Heaven 
—a new request of His Blood. 

Camigliano, where the Galganis were living 
when Gemma was born, must be content with the 
honor of being her birthplace. Lucca whither the 
family removed when Gemma was but two months 
old, will be forever glorified by being associated 
with her name, because it was there that God ac- 
complished in her the miracles of His grace. 


HE manifold graces with which Gemma 
was adorned and by which God made her 
entirely His own even from her birth. are 
all that is to be recorded of her infancy 

and childhood. Applying the principle laid down 
by the Master Himself, “by their fruit ye shall 
know them,” we should know without further in- 
formation that the parents of such a child as Gemma 
Galgani were models of Christian faith and piety. 

Even if Providence had destined for her merely 
the ordinary gifts of grace, it is certain that under 
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the care of Aurelia Galgani, they would have blos- 
somed into the finest flowers of virtue. Has God 
made it a law unto Himself to give a mother who 
is a saint to one whom He destines for high 
sanctity? At all events Signora Galani was such a 
saintly mother. 

This good mother sought to learn from the 
Divine Master Himself, how to instruct, guide, and 
educate her children. Living in her Savior, as she 
did, by constant prayer, by daily Mass and Com- 
munion, Signora Galgani had but one desire, to 
sanctify her home. With gentle sweetness she 
supplemented the teaching of the school by her 
own zealous words. Children do not quickly for- 
get, nor can they easily divest themselves of the 
influence of a devout and loving mother’s teaching. 
Words that come from a heart glowing with natural 
affection purified by Divine Love, have an unction 
and authority like the words of a Shepherd of the 
Flock. 

Signora Galgani loved Gemma as she did none 
other of her children, because it was clear to her 
that Gemma was especially dear to God. But she 
was too wise, as well as too spiritual, to waste time 
in useless caresses. Her special love was apparent 
rather in her special pains to bring her child nearer 
to God. It is like a record from the Golden Age 


of Christianity to be told how this good mother 
would kneel in prayer with Gemma, morning and 


evening, in order to teach her to pray; how she 
would take her to Church in the early morning to 
assist at the Holy Mysteries; how at home she would 
take her into her arms and explain to her the truths 
of faith—the malice of sin, the goodness of God, 
the happiness of serving Him, the joys of Heaven, 
and the meaning of the cross and of Christ’s sacri- 
fice. “Look, Gemma,” she would say, “see how 
much this dear Jesus has suffered for us.” The 
Holy Child relished these instructions so much 
that her soul would hunger for them between times. 
It would sometimes happen that while her mother 
was engaged in household duties, Gemma would 
take hold of her dress and say, “Mamma, tell me 
more about Jesus.” 

Signora Galgani was particularly eloquent on 
the subject of Heaven. Her thoughts must have 
frequently turned to that consoling truth during the 
years of Gemma’s infancy, because consumption, 
the disease to which the Signora afterwards suc- 
cumbed, was then rapidly undermining her health. 
“Gemma,” she said one time, “Gemma, if I take 
you with me where I am going would you come?” 
“Where is that?” asked the child. “To Heaven 
with Jesus and the angels.” “Yes,” she replied, 
her young heart being filled with eagerness to go to 
Heaven at once. This desire thus awakened, went 
on increasing as long as Gemma lived, until it be- 
came a consuming fire. 

Signor Galgani also cherished a special love 
for Gemma. He delighted to be with her at all 
times. On entering the house his first inquiry was 


for her. He would often take her with him on his 
walks and at home Gemma received almost his 
undivided attention. Not being as discreet as his 
saintly spouse, he made no effort to conceal his 
predilection. 

“T have but two children,” he would say, 
“Gemma and Gino.” Gino was an elder brother, 
like her in piety and innocence and emulating her 
in the practice of virtue. Who would be proof 
against such partiality when the object of it was so 
completely informed by spiritual beauty and sweet- 
ness? None of Signor Galgani’s other children 
was so charming in person and character, none so 
full of unearthly seriousness and dignity of bearing. 
None inspired in him such delight, admiration and 
even wonder as little Gemma. 

We do not wonder that Gemma’s brothers and 
sisters were not jealous, as children are wont to 
be. They were too well convinced of her worth, 
too full of the same love for her to resent their 
parents partiality. Therefore it seems entirely true 
to say, that neither the holy mother nor the devout 
father, nor even both together were the focus of 
the family union and affection; rather it was angelic 
little Gemma, still an infant lately carried in her 
mother’s arms. 

And Gemma—shall she not rejoice? Shall she 
not take a childish complacence in such devotion? 
Rather she weeps and pleads with her father not 
to give her any marks of his preference. What 
more natural for a doting parent, who has a saint 
for his child, than to bestow caresses upon her. But 
he never succeeded in doing so. Gemma not only 
remonstrates, but resists, “Am I not your father?” 
he would say to her. “Yes; but, Papa, do not touch 
me. I do not want to be touched by anyone.” 
Signor Galgani, we are told, wept with joy at this 
evidence of such saintly dispositions in his child. 

That young cavalier cousin, seated upon his 
horse standing at the gate, had a novel experience. 
Having forgotten something, he called to Gemma 
to bring it to him. No doubt in his mind that she 
would do it. But such charming grace in the doing 
was irresistible. Could any stalwart cousin do 
otherwise than pat her on the cheek? Much less 
could he forget the manner in which his expression 
of appreciation was received. He was repulsed 
with such impetuous firmness, that in a twinkle of 
an eye he was sprawling in the dust at the feet 
of his horse. The injuries he afterwards nursed 
must have taught him caution in bestowing his 
caresses on Gemma. 


IGNOR GALGANI removed his family 
to Lucca because of the better opportuni- 
ties there afforded for the education of 
his children. Gemma was but two years 
old, when with two brothers and a sister, she was 
sent as a day scholar to a private school kept by 
two estimable ladies, Emilia and Elena Vallini. 
The same qualitites that endeared her to her family, 
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«made her a favorite with all at school. Her pre- 
cociousness proved that her parents made no mis- 
take in sending her to school so young. In fact it 
soon became known that she was blessed with 
unusual mental gifts. Her mistresses have left it on 
record that she quickly memorized all the prayers 
the children were accustomed to say, though it 
would take a half hour to recite them together. She 
learned with ease whatever was taught; and found 
no difficulty in mastering certain branches that 
seemed rather beyond the capacity of even older 
children. 

Teachers naturally like a bright pupil, but 
Gemma was especially dear because of the beauti- 
ful qualities of her heart and soul. Though of a 
lively disposition, she was always diligent and 
exact, and seldom needed correction. But when she 
was corrected for the little faults natural in a child 
of such tender age, one word was enough. She 
received praise and blame with an angelic com- 
posure, that was beautified by the delightful smile 
with which both were received. She was never 
seen to give expression to bursts of anger or of 
childish caprice. In a word there were so many 
beautiful qualities in Gemma, her conduct was al- 
ways so exemplary that her mistresses were con- 
vinced that she had come to the use of reason long 
before the usual age. 

In fact it was apparent even from her earliest 
years that Gemma was no ordinary child and that 
God had “marked her for His own.” Such was her 
sweetness and seriousness, and even dignity, that 
she appeared to be an angel in human form who 
had taken up abode in the large family—five boys 
and three girls—with which God had blessed the 
devout Galganis. The sacred water of baptism 
would seem not only to have removed the stain 
of original sin, but also to have healed its wounds. 
The innocence of her soul seemed to beam from 
her white brow, the pallor of which was heightened 
by her jet black hair and her dark luminous eyes. 
The engaging beauty of her countenance when lit 
up by the sweet smile natural to her, endowed her 
with charm that seemed altogether divine. 

Meantime Signora Galgani’s malady had pro- 
gressed to such a critical point that the children 
were withdrawn from school. Though confined 
to her bed Signora Galgani’s anxiety for her 
children’s spiritual education increased, ‘because 
she knew that her time was short. She prepared 
them all for confession, although some were scarce- 
ly six years of age. She was particularly delighted 
with Gemma. How carefully she examined her 
conscience, and how bitterly the dear chid lamented 
the faults she felt she had committed against the 
good God. 

It was the earnest wish of the Signora Galgani 
to have her Gemma confirmed and thus to entrust 
her into the keeping of the Holy Spirit. Gemma 
was judged worthy even at the age of seven to 
receive this great sacrament. Her mother instructed 


her with great care, and also engaged the services of 
the Sisters of Christian Doctrine to supplement her 
own efforts. Gemma was confirmed on May 26th, 
1885, in the Basilica of St. Michael in Foro. 

Gemma needed the strength this Holy Sacra- 
ment gives, for the great trial that was in store for her. 
When the malady, from which her mother suffered, 
was recognized as consumption, by the advice of 
the physicians, who feared contagion, the children 
were forbdden entrance into the sick-room. This 
was a great privation to Gemma, who pleaded so 
earnestly that an excepton was made in her favor. 
She tells us how she was occupied during these 
visits. “I drew near to mamma’s pillow and we 
prayed.” Later on Gemma bitterly regretted her 
importunity in this mattter, thinking it was the result 
of caprice and self-will. 

How could such a child bear to be separated 
forever on earth from this beloved mother. Besides 
giving her the grace through Confirmation to support 
this trial, God also ordained that she should have 
all the merit of a sacrifice wholly voluntary. After 
the ceremony of Confirmation, Gemma with those 
who accompanied her, remained to hear another 
Mass in thanksgiving. It is better to give in her own 
words what happened. “I was hearing holy Mass 
as well as I could, praying for mamma, when all at 
once a voice said to me: ‘Wilt thou give me thy 
mamma?’ ‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘providing thou takest 
me also.’ ‘No,’ said the voice, ‘give me thy mamma 
unreservedly. For the present thou must remain 
with thy father; I will take thy mother from thee to 
heaven.’ I was obliged to answer, ‘Yes,’ and as 
soon as Mass was over I hastened home.” The 
poor child feared, perhaps, that her dear mother 
would die before she got there. 

When Gemma reached home, her mother was 
dying. She knelt beside her bed, praying and 
weeping as if her heart would break. Signor 
Galgani feared that the child would die before her 
mother. She was therefore removed to her Aunt 
Helen Landi’s at S. Gennaro. Afterwards Signora 
Galgani rallied somewhat, and lingered for a few 
months longer; then relapsing, she rapidly grew 
worse, and died Sept. 19, 1886. 

This loss was a crushing sorrow to Gemma, bet- 
ter imagined than described. In the death of her 
mother, she had sacrificed all that she held dearest 
on earth. ‘“Who will now teach me,” she was heard 
to lament, “who will now teach me to love Jesus.” 
Gemma could declare that her mother was her first 
teacher in the knowledge and love of God and 
divine things. 

Though her mother’s death was a great cross 
to her, Gemma’s resignation was a source of wonder 
and admiration to all. Gemma knew by divine 
revelation that her mother had exchanged a place 
of suffering and trial for the Crown of Eternal glory, 
that she had merited by her holy life. She was 
too well aware of the benefits of a sainted mother’s 
prayers to wish that her exile had been prolonged. 
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A Galahad of the North 


GABRIEL FRANCIS PowERS 


HE faint sound, like a muffled knock, 
came at the door again. The wood- 
man took his pipe from his mouth, 
and turned, from the ten-days-old paper 
he was reading, to listen. The woman, 

busy with the child in her lap, had not even heard. 
Beside the fireplace, in the glow of the fire, a curly- 
headed small boy was singing lustily, keeping time 
with his tin cup and a spoon. “Ta, ta, ra-ra, 
ta tah”... 

“Stop your noise, Jimmy!” 

The man turned again to listen. He was quite 
young, barely thirty, of medium height, with a lean, 
keen face, eyes of steel blue, and the clean, ener- 
getic, elastic movements of one who lives out-of- 
doors. 

One of those snow-storms which sweep down 
upon the mountain, even in July, was noisy with 
gusts and soughing of pines and cedars around the 
house, but the trained ear of the hunter had detected 
another sound. ‘“‘Can’t be nobody outside,” he ex- 


plained to his wife, “and yet I heard a scuffling.” 
Who’d be coming 


“You’re dreaming, Dermot. 
up here, arid in the snow?” 

“T know who it is, Daddy! It’s the baby bear. 
Him is hungwy and wants his bwead and milk, he 
does!” 

The woodman opened the door. 

Outside was a dumb figure, motionless, the head 
wrapped in a muffler, the face dead white. The 
hands clung to the door-post. Sharp, icy snow whip- 
ped into the cabin. 

“Come in, man, come in!” There was no an- 
swer. The figure, which some stark, subconscious 
power kept upright, was as though it had been 
frozen stiff where it stood. 

The vigorous arms of the forester shot out, and 
with quick force brought it in, laid it flat, and, un- 
ceremoniously, with a fist full of snow, proceeded 
to rub that face so ghastly in its waxen pallor. The 
eyes looked at him, but gazed, as though death had 
already entered in. 

The young man worked almost with fury: 
“Take off his shoes, Mary, and get me some ice- 
water.” The woman, calm, yet with anguish in her 
expression, obeyed. 

“He aint going to die, Dermot?”... 

“I d’no... seems pretty far gone... Jimmy boy, 
kneel down and ask God to let this man live.” 

Jimmy tumbled to his knees, and squatting, 
with two round blue eyes fixed upon his father’s 
face, prayed aloud in emphatic tones: “O God, 
please let this man what was out in the snow, and 
got cold, and wasnt the baby bear, be alive as 
Daddy says... And make me a good boy. Amen.” 


He ended with an elaborate Sign of the Cross, 
begun carefully at the left shoulder, and made with 
the left hand. 

The man upon the ground moved his head 
and sighed. The woodman fetched more snow. 
Presently, over the blue lips, came the faintest pos- 
sible sound of a human voice: “Where am I?” 

The woman answered. Laying a comforting 
hand upon the limp arm, she said: “Don’t worry, 
you are with friends.” 

The stranger turned his head to glance at her: 
“Who are you?” 

“Just Mary,” and she laughed a little, happily. 

“Ah, Mary, I am so glad; I had forgotten you 
were there.” 

Then he looked, still wondering, at the fine 
young face of the woodman bending over him. . “I 
know you very well,” he murmured. “I have often 
seen you at the Communion rail.” 

Husband and wife glanced at one another, 
mystified. 

“T never left the mountain, sir, except to go to 
France.” 

“T have been walking in the cold and the dark 
so long...I don’t remember very well.” Presently 
he made a determined effort to raise himself. “I 
must be going on. I have to be in Valley Mill by 
Sunday. This is Friday, is it not?” 

“No, sir, Saturday.” 

“Saturday? ...Why where have I been! Are 
you sure it’s Saturday ?” 

“Positive!” : 

The stranger struggled to get upon his feet, 
and fell back dizzily. “I guess it’s weakness, I have 
not eaten since Thursday.” 

The housewife got to her feet quickly and 
went out. 

“And you’ve bin on the mountain all this time?” 

“T fell in a crevice once, I don’t know how long 
I was there—but it was the wind that finished me. 
Maybe you know what the wind is like up there? 
I was so near over the brink of a precipice that I 
don’t know myself what saved me.” 

“Take the coffee now and a bite of bread; it 
won't hurt you! Supper will be ready before long.” 

“Thanks, friends, you are very good to me, and 
I won’t forget it. After supper I must be going on.” 

“You had best wait for the morning light, sir. 
The mountain is full of pitfalls in the dark, and 
its very hard to find the paths in the snow. It’s 
lucky for you that you have no baggage to carry.” 

“Lucky? Between yesterday and today I lost 
a pack that I would not have taken ten thousand 
dollars for. And I’ve got to go look for it, or it’s 
no use for me to go on.” 
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“What are you selling?” 

“Nothing; I’m a priest, a missionary. And all 
that I need to say Mass is in that valise.” 

“We're Catholics ourselves, Father. 
Francis’ parish.” 

“T don’t know why, but I felt sure you were 
Catholics. And I was sent down last month to help 
Father Francis. Some parish he has! Mountains, 
valleys and plains, ten thousand square miles of it, 
and only God’s holy Name to keep him on horse- 
back or in a rattletrap Ford. What’s your name, 
neighbor ?” 

“Dermot Healy, sir.” 

“A woodsman, I take it?” 

“Yes, sir, and guide.” 

“The Lord directed my footsteps... Would you 
be willing to help me look for my baggage and then 
show me the way over the mountain?” 

“That I will, Father!” 

“God bless you, boy! 
sions before we go to bed.” 

“How often does the priest get around?” 

“About every three months, sometimes its four 
if the roads are bad.” How did you come to lose 
your baggage ?” 

“T’ll tell you. You see that Iam hatless? Well, 
the wind took all I had. I was sitting down eating 
my lunch in a place that I thought sheltered, when 
the wind suddenly rose and started to blow a gale. 
I had no idea it could be so terrific! My hat and 
my thermos bottle went like straws, and before I 
could catch the pack which I had rested against a 
tree-trunk, it started to go down hill in leaps and 
bounds. I ran forty or fifty yards, striving to catch 
it, but right in front of my eyes it was whirled over 
the edge of a ravine, and the snow which had just 
commenced prevented my seeing further. On top 
of that, I lost my way.” 

“Could you give me any idea of where you 
were at the time?” 

“T can tell exactly where I stopped for lunch, 
and the spot wasn’t far from there. There is a small 
stream, three or four juniper trees in a group, and a 
towering rock with the initials A. C. S., and a date 
scratched on it.” : 

“Steel’s camp! I know it well. He was hunt- 
ing here the year before we went into the war.” 

“And you'll take me there first thing in the 
morning ?” 

“T surely will. I guess an outfit for Mass like 
that is worth a lot of money ?” 

“This one isn’t worth so very much; its old and 
shabby, but we can’t have Mass without it. It holds 
a little crucifix and candlesticks, the vestment and 
cruets, all in the smallest possible space. Then an 
altar-stone that it takes a bishop to bless and con- 
secrate; a round gilded plate we call a paten for the 
sacred Host, and a chalice that has held the blood of 
Christ. Think of all that lost somewhere up on the 


Of Father 


I'll hear your confes- 


mountain!”....Let me look out at the weather, 


Dermot.” 


He struggled to get up on his feet and fell back: 
“That’s curious ...I don’t seem to be able to stand. 
It’s my knees...or maybe my spine.” 

The young man regarded him with some 
anxiety. “Better get to bed tonight, Father. A 
good rest will set you up.” To his wife, an hour 
later, he was whispering. ‘Unless I’m much mis- 
taken, his two feet are frost-bitten and he won't 
walk for four days.” 

His own practise was to rise at dawn. Some 
unwritten law seemed to require it. Every day, 
summer and winter, he must see the sun rise: that, 
solemn, magnificent, awe-inspiring spectacle, spread 
like a sign in the heavens, and new and different 
every day that broke. At that elevation, the cold 
was intense, though the lower world was at summer. 
The morning promised to be clear after the storm. 
It was a marvelous world, somewhat sullen still with 
drifts of clouds clinging mistily to the crags, but 
overhead the air was transparently pure. The 
woodsman prepared his breakfast and ate it without 
haste, then put the coiled rope over his shoulder, 
took his pick, his lunch-box and a change of gar- 
ments, systematically, like the man who means busi- 
ness, and was slipping noiselessly out when his wife 
appeared. “You won’t take any risks, Dermot?” 

“Mary dear, you see me go out every day, 
don’t you? And wouldn’t you say I was an ordinary 
careful man?” 

“ Taint snowing,” she answered, “but somehow 
I feel worried. I coudn’t help thinking of poor 
Larry all night.” 

“Now, Mary, that’s just blamed foolishness. 
Would you leave all those holy things, the stone of 
consecration, the gold plate for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the chalice, that, as he says, has held the 
Blood of Christ, would you leave them lie up there 
among the rocks? I tell you frankly that I was 
glad he made me go to confession last night, other- 
wise I would be scared even toe touch the outside of 
the pack. “Goodbye, dear...and don’t worry if 
I’m late.” 

Another voice reached the woman from the 
door of the inner room. “Has he gone?... Call him 
back quickly, child! I’m going with him. 

He stood in the gray half-light, a plain man in 
a flannel shirt, breeches and leggins; he was a little 
bald and his eyes looked tired, but what amazed the 
woodman was that he was on his feet at all. 

“You're not thinking of going out, Father?” 

“T’m ready to start now if your wife will just 
give me a cup of coffee.” 

“But your feet are badly swollen and I bet they 
hurt like the mischief.” 

“They do hurt a bit, but I managed to get 
my shoes on.” 

“You can’t walk like that, Father. Let me go 
look for the valise and I'll come back for you soon 
as I find it.”, 

“No, sir: You lead right on, Macduff, and the 
tenderfoot follows.” 
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In about five minutes they were out. The gray- 
ness of first dawn had lifted and a pale, chilly light 
was all around them. The great peak in the shadow 
of which they lived, towered blue and dreary. The 
east was behind it, and, in that sky, was a burning 
and a stirring, an actual busy, rapid, observable, 
rotatory movement of incandescent cloud-bodies as 
though in that immense, limitless, aerial furnace, 
the fire was being kindled for the new day. The 
snow lay underfoot, virgin, and as yet untouched by 
color; fields of white cloud and mist shut out the 
world below; and only two things were really alive 
and significant, that tremendous, isolated indigo 
peak above them, flinging its fingers of rock toward 
high heaven, and, behind it, those fires, burning, 
spreading, spark-launching, a conflagration which, 
if it lasted more than a few minutes, must consume 
the very sky. 

At the head of the first steep ascent, the mis- 
sionary begged for a short rest. The guide guessed 
that he was in pain and proposed returning but the 
suggestion, in fact the appeal, was made in vain. 
“I shall be all right when I get my second wind.” 
So they trudged on again, with the snow up to their 
knees. 

“I thought we would go to Steel’s camp first 
and walk back from there,” the young man pro- 
posed. “Suits me,” his companion answered. “I 
could never find the way myself.” 

“And were you going over the mountain like 
that, Father, without a guide? 

“My boy, I'll tell you: its a long story. A 
friend brought me in his own car the first lap of the 
road. Then the mud got so bad I had to leave him 
and the machine in a village of sixty inhabitants 
and go on in the auto-stage. The gasoline gave out 
and the chauffeur advised me to go forward on foot 
since I was in a hurry, for, at about two miles from 
that point, I could connect with another conveyance, 
the wagon that takes the mail to Valley Mill. I 
believe this connection was to be made at a place 
called Fir Crest.” 

“Fir Crest is right.” 

“It may be, but I never got there. I must have 
walked ten miles instead of two, and round about 
instead of forward for night came on, and then the 
wind and the snow storm, and I have not got to 
Fir Crest yet.” 

“You are more than five miles to this side of it 


now. 
Once more they tramped on in that silent, 
sympathetic companionship of the long trails, until 
at length, close on noon, the guide pointed to a 
massy rock ahead of them. “Steel’s camp,” he said. 
“So it is, and the stream. Let’s rest a bit and 
you eat your lunch.” 
_ “There’s plenty for two, Father... Right here 
is where the timber belt ends!” 
They sat down together, the priest with a Latin 
grace, the woodsman with one of his own that he 
never failed to say, and he said it with reverence: 


“God bless my grub.” But they did not sit long. 
There was a thought in the minds of both of them 
that spurred them on. 

“Now, look, Dermot, this is where my hat went 
overboard, and yonder, no, come along the path a 
little, boy, you can’t see it from here. Down there, 
to the left, where there is an edge of sheer rock, 
and kingdom-come beneath it, that’s where the pack 
went down.” 

“You'll never see your pack again, Father.” 

“IT won't?” 

“You never will. That ravine is from two to 
three hundred feet deep with sheer walls of rock, 
smooth as board, and a torrent at the bottom of it. 

“But I’ve got to try.” 

“Not if you value your life, Father.” 

“Couldn’t you let me down with your rope and 
let me take a look around for it?” 

“The rope ain’t long enough.” 

“T’ve got to try, Dermot. I see some little 
ridges and a bush here and there out of the crevices; 
with the help of the rope I am sure I could do it.” 

The young man threw his own belongings upon 
the ground. “If it comes to that, Father, I’m the one 
to go!” 

“Nonsense, you’ve got a wife and a child. I 
wouldn’t think of it. I’m free.” 

“Being free don’t help much if you can’t climb. 
It takes the head and it takes the foot. You’d grow 
dizzy and drop. Sure you would!...And your feet 
are aching you!” He was stripping off his coat. 
“You stay and watch, and pray that I may find it; 
that will help me much more.” 

He secured the end of the rope to the trunk of 
a tree, testing it before he threw it over, made a 
pad of his muffler lest the sharp edge of the rock 
saw it, stuck the pick in his belt, and gallantly, 
with laughter upon his face, began the downward 
slide. The rope oscillated, swinging with the weight 
of the body. “Top of the morning to you, Father!” 

“Same to you, boy...Careful there now, care- 
ful...Go easy”... 

The white face, peering over the cliff’s edge, 
was far more anxious than the bright, ruddy face 
of the guide. Feats of this kind were not new to one 
born in the mountain. But if anybody had told him 
yesterday that he was going to attempt Knife Gorge, 
he would have thought the speaker insane. The 
place had a bad name, having cost several lives 
already. Little did the stranger know of those too 
daring climbers and naturalists! Healy knew, but 
he went down humming. The face of granite was 
passing, passing before his face, as though there 
would never be an end to its gigantic slab. He came 
to the end of the rope with: “Ho, boy!” ...to him- 
self, and a sudden tightening of grip as it swayed 
and jerked. The thing now, clinging with both 
hands, was to find a footing. Fortunately, the knot 
gave him some support. The watcher overhead 
could not see clearly, but he guessed that he had 
come to the end of the rope. The faintest, furthest 
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sound of a human voice came floating down: “All 
right, Dermot?”...and the echoes took hold, even 
of those weak sounds...“All right...all right... 
Dermot... Dermot’’...“Yes!” went back the lusty 
shout, so vigorous it carried clear to the top. A 
volley of echoes repeated it. Then silence. He set 
his foot in a crevice and relinquished the rope. Hand 
by hand downward, with almost prehensile feet, on 
the narrowest ledges, clinging to trifling patches of 
green powdered with yesterday’s snow, and flat 
against that tremendous adamant expanse of the 
great wall. He tired of it at last, the caution, 
the slowness, and looking over his shoulder decided 
to jump. It was a long flying leap some twenty 
or thirty feet, and a bad landing in the midst 
of brambly shrubs and broken quartz, but at least 
he was there. Rising, short of breath and a little 
stunned, he surveyed this gorge in which he had 
never been before. There seemed no entrance and 
no issue from it anywhere. The huge cliff-sides 
went up sheer, perpendicular, and, if there was the 
smallest inclination, it was outward toward the top. 
The sky was a mere rift of blue between two im- 
mensities of rock. The small torrent poured and 
brawled noisily as it picked its difficult way ob- 
structed by boulders. The guide gazed up and 
down, and across. Nota sign of baggage anywhere. 
“The chances are,” he soliloquized, “that it broke in 
the fall, and that the stream swallowed the things 
all up.” He tried to look into the water, but the 
foam made it impossible to see. Stepping from 
rock to rock, he endeavored to cross over, but in the 
very midst fell, a hard, sharp, unexpected fall— 
upon a stone slippery as glass, and the thick, warm 
trickle from his forehead, told him he was cut. His 
handkerchief, confirmed the information, but he 
kept on, too eagerly bent upon his task to heed so 
slight a wound. No, there was no valise here. He 
walked, or scrambled, some thirty or forty yards 
along the stream-bed, searching diligently as he 
went, and became convinced that no parcel was 
there. Then he waded into the ice-cold water, 
searching and probing that too, and at length made 
up his mind that the quest was vain. “But its 
got to be here, its got to be here,” he raged, baffled 
and furious at the idea of giving up. And once 
more he began to’search the banks, going in the 
opposite direction. As he lifted his eyes, they 
chanced to alight upon a dwarfed tree, growing 
hardily out of a crack in the granite, and some dark 
object hidden among the branches caught his at- 
tention. Could it be the package? Or was it 
merely a bird’s nest, or blackened foliage? He 
drew near, scanning it carefully. Too large for a 
nest... solid..it was certainly an unfamiliar object 
in the branches of a tree. And as he drew nearer 
and got a better view, he saw quite distinctly that 
it was that object of his desires, a traveller’s pack! 
For a moment he was almost beside himself with 
joy; then came the question how to reach it. It 
hung, seventy or eighty feet above his head, tanta- 


lizingly, among the scrawny boughs, against an 
implacably smooth wall. He stood and looked at it, 
There was only one thing to do, and that was to 
climb for it. He could no longer see his companion; 
by now he had travelled perhaps fifty yards up 
stream; and the watcher, gazing in vain over the 
cliff’s edge, could no longer see the figure which was 
hidden by a jutting vertical ridge. Consumed with 
anxiety, the older man kept pacing back and forth 
the path at the edge of the chasm, and praying 
desperately that no harm might befall the brave 
lad whom he had unwillingly allowed to expose 
himself to this danger. The agony of self-reproach 
was added now to the horror of fear. 

Dermot, using hands and feet, and with his pick 
slung behind him, had begun the perilous ascent. 
At every step he was obliged to pause and consider, 
and look where he would next place his foot. He 
was extraordinary calm, as men often are in great 
peril, with mind keen, and heart resolute upon his 
undertaking. His hands, spread upon the granite 
surface, felt for and found inequalities almost in- 
visible to the eye, and yet an assistance to him in 
that difficult situation. His shoe tip, or the side 
edge of the sole, rested upon almost imperceptibly 
narrow ridges, mere wrinkles in the face of stone, 
Once, seeing nothing above him, he felt for his pick 
and gently, with infinite caution, broke a tiny dent 
in the rock. It did not respond as ice does, but he 
succeeded in breaking away enough to give him a 
tiny foothold; then another in the same slow, labori- 
ous way, and up again. How terrible! And how 
precarious! Could he ever make it? And would 
it not be better to go back to where the rope hung, 
where there seemed to be more scrub growth, move 
the rope, and try to reach the package from above? 
Ay, but if the rope fell short, then the face of the 
rock which was just as smooth above as below the 
dwarfling tree, would be even harder to travel in the 
descent. The climber rested a moment, his fore- 
head leaning against the rock. There was some- 
thing up there, dangling among the branches. for 
which the missionary had said he would not take 
ten thousand dollars. What would he, Dermot 
Healy, be willing to give for that golden cup which 
his hands were not worthy to carry? The humility 
of the young man’s heart was faith, tremendous 
faith, and adoration of what the Cup had held 
“Would you leave all those holy things to lie up 
there among the rocks?” he had asked his wife, 
and he asked himself the same question now. It 
was in great lowliness of spirit that he went forward 
once more. “I am not worthy to touch them, as it 
is!” A little higher was a small ledge. He reached 
it and paused again to breathe, with arms extended, 
flat against the bosom of the rock. Then on again, 
his muscles aching from the mere strain of the posi- 
tion, and his finger-tips, his nails even, called upon 
to support him. And above him loomed endlessly 
the adamant surface of granite. He felt himself 
tremble a little and grow dizzy. Was he going to 
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faint? He had never done such a thing in his life, 
and had always esteemed the weakness womanish 
but this cloudiness of vision, this nausea! He 
closed his eyes and rested once more. If he let go, 
he must fail. Courage, only a few feet more now, 
and he could touch it! There it was, just above him, 
he could see it plainly. If he could but reach it! 
He was praying now, eager and fearful that at the 
very last he might fall. A large parcel, wrapped 
in waterproof cloth, bound around with thin cord, 
anc over that again with straps. He leaned toward 
it and the very rock seemed to grow more friendly, 
warmer, as though it were trying to support him. 
Could he carry it? Could he secure it, or would it 
be best to drop it? Then he observed that the 
straps formed loops; it had been carried haversack 
fashion, on the missionary’s back; and turning 
slightly with infinite caution, he passed one arm 
into the further loop, holding fast by the fibrous 
trunk of the tree. Even then he did not feel that he 
had secured it, or that he was safe himself. A jerk 
might cause it to fall to the ground, or unbalance 
him. Clinging hard to the boughs, he allowed the 
weight of the pack to depend from one shoulder 
and, with lightning quickness, thrust the left arm 
through the second loop. The settling of the sack 
had the expected pull and he held fast. He shut his 
eyes, breathed as deep as he dared, and said: “Thank 
God!” Then suddenly, sweeping over him as the 


realization of a thing for which he was totally un- 
prepared, came the thought that he must retrace 
his way; seek with his feet for the invisible foot- 
rests, go down with arms extended and gripping 
hands, and the added weight upon his back. The 


thing was impossible! He had not been climbing 
for twenty years in vain. He knew that with 
infinite labor and pain the ascent was possible, 
where sometimes the descent meant certain death. 
How had he ever been so insensate as to suppose 
he could do what his knowledge of the mountain 
told him very clearly he could not do!...A genuine 
trembling seized him, and he felt the sweat drops 
forming upon his forehead. Motionless, he stood, 
and the certainty that he must drop and die, or live 
on, a broken cripple, paralized his whole frame. He 
clung there shaking so that the leaves moved and 
trembled under his clutch. Then the lilting refrain 
of one of those songs of France, drifted, mocking 
through his brain. 


“What’s the use of worrying? it never was 
worth while, 
Just pack up your troubles in your old kit-bag, 


And smile, smile, smile!”... 


He lifted his head and began to feel for the next 
foot-rest. God would not let him die. Mary needed 
him and the kid needed him. The priest was up 
there in the path, praying for him. And this that 
he bore upon his back was a something that the very 
angels of heaven would help him to sustain.” How 
hard the little ledges were to find! ... but slow does 


it, and easy does it... There is another! No, wrong 
guess, he can’t get his foot on that. Ah, yes, there 
itis! Now another... Where have they all gone to? 
He found a few, and made a few, and he got up by 
them. Now they have all disappeared and he finds 
nothing. Once more he pauses and his foot gropes. 
This time he cannot find it. And his arms are so 
tired, the muscles “ache like toothache.” It is no 
use; he might as well give up; the thing is impossi- 
ble. And the agony of his mind is terrible as he 
realizes that the measure of his life will be the 
few short moments he is able to hang there cramped 
and straining. Desperately he clings. And then, 
comforting him, comes the remembrance of a pious 
mother’s teaching in childhood. When he was in 
any trouble or difficulty he must always say a “Hail 
Mary” and the holy Mother of God would infallibly 
help him. He tried it now, with closed eyes. his 
face against the stone. And then once more reached 
out and felt, and felt, until his foot found the 
infinitesimal projection. He breathed a deep sigh 
and tried once more. “Might as well die moving,” 
the thought made him quite cheerful, “Sure, might 
as well die moving!” and found another cranny. 

Suddenly, something struck him from above. 
He recoiled in horror, almost losing his footing, a 
something dangling and serpentine like a snake that 
is darting to bite. Then he looked again and laugh- 
ter came to his lips. “O you man up there, God 
bless and love you!” 

It was the rope. The watcher had found him at 
last and understood. With a gasp of relief, the 
young man laid hold of it. First he secured it 
around his chest under his arms, then began to haul 
himself up by its assistance, seeking every ledge, 
every crevice as before, to plant his feet; but 
mounting hand-over-hand, with all his weight upon 
the rope. From time to time, he felt a strong pull 
so that he knew the man above was trying to hoist 
him, but he was too much accustomed to help him- 
self to allow any other person .to bear the burden of 
succoring him unasssisted. Even at the best, the 
ascent seemed very long and very slow, that inevi- 
table face of granite, passing, passing, in dread 
monotony before his face. Would it never end? 
Then he raised his eyes once more, and, just above 
him, was the lip of the chasm. At that point a sud- 
den fear seized him that his rescuer would let go, 
and that he would plunge into the abyss. He held 
his breath, so imminent, so deadly the danger 
seemed. Perhaps at the very last, the rope sawing 
over the sharp edge of the rock would break.... 
But no, it is his own right hand that reaches out, 
straining to clutch the brink, and the left follows it; 
and he is in the act of hauling himself up over the 
edge, when those two strong arms enfold him and 
lift him bodily in an embrace that crushes him 
against the heaving chest. “Boy, boy... you are 
hurt .. your head is bleeding! My God, why did I 
let you do it.”... 
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he lies flat upon the ground breathing hard, like a 
swimmer that is exhausted, and glad to close his 
eyes. 

The older man kneels to wipe those dark 
streaks from the brow and cheek. Then, suddenly, 
with the joy of a child, the mountaineer sits up. 
“Here it is, Father”. . he cries, “your chalice... I’ve 
got it!”...And folding his arms about the shabby 
pack, he presses it close against his heart...“ Your 
chalice—that has held the Blood of Christ.” 

Still kneeling, with his two knees in the snow, 
the missionary drew the bundle gently away from 
those tense hands, spread over it so eagerly every 
sinew in them was taut. “Give it up to the priest 
now, Dermot, though God knows, he is not more 
worthy than you to carry it; but the Blessed Sacra- 


ment is inside the pack. I had not told you: I did 
not dare to tell you. Father Francis advised me to 
take it for the sick he frequently finds upon his long 
rounds, and I had it around my neck as usual in the 
burse. The string broke the other day when we 
were struggling with the machine in the mud, and 
I almost lost it. So I put it inside the valise think- 
ing it would be safer. That is what you brought up 
that frightful wall.” Then he laid his hand upon 
the wounded head. and the young man saw, in the 
depths of the grey eyes, the unspeakable gratitude 
of the priest for reverence shown his Eucharistic 
Lord.—‘“‘Boy, you can remember all your days, and 
when you are dying you can remember, that once 
you risked your life for the sake of a Mass kit... 
and God put the Body of Christ into your hands.” 





Two Timely Antidotes 


A Clean Heart 


N the recent drive for the Catholic press 
the need of an antidote against misrepre- 
sentation and calumny was emphasized. 
As great is the need, if not greater, of an 

antidote against the bare-faced immorality that 
boldly stares from out the printed page. If through 
the campaign of vilification some non-Catholics are 
kept out of the Church, many who are already within 
her fold are exposed: to the loss of faith by the 
rampant immorality which is photographed and 
published in our daily prints. 

A metropolitan daily carries the emblazoned 
boast: “The Newspaper of a Million Homes.” 
Can it be that this enormous circulation has been at- 
tained through a correct appraisal of the public taste 
by its pandering editors? Are we to conclude that 
the reading public is for the most part composed 
of morbid sensualists and avid sensationalists? 


Rather, we should affirm that in their feverish 
ambition to build-up and maintain a huge circulation 
the editors have wantonly betrayed a sacred trust 
by deliberately and unblushingly catering to all 
that is base in human nature. To this purpose, in- 
genious and fake illustrations flaunt the religion and 
fire the inflammable imagination of the reader.. 

Lest this all too crude violation of public pro- 
priety and decency should defeat their purpose, the 
editors intersperse their pages with some valuable 
information and instructive articles, the while they 
justify the ‘rot’ by an appeal to high-sounding mo- 
tives. 

The clean-minded reader will not be deceived 
by such an appeal. The Catholic will remember 
that “the carnal man perceives not the things that 
are of God,” and that only “the clean of heart shall 
see God.” 


The Sacred Thirst 


N American audience would be much start- 

led to-day on hearing a preacher announce a 

sermon on temperance. Why try to interest 

them in the ‘dead and buried’? Has not 
the parching Volstead Act succeeded where moral- 
ists for ages failed? The familiar talk on tem- 
perance may no longer be heard in the land, but that 
has not come about through the conviction that the 
abuse of drink has been destroyed. Prohibition has 
been on trial and furnishes another proof of the 
homely truth that you cannot legislate men into 
virtue. To be effective, Prohibition must not over- 
look the personal equation. Its steam-roller method 
and slashing decree open the way to a sanctimonious 
hypocrisy and pussy-foot subterfuge. It brandished 
its club and, forsooth, bar-lights went out, mirrors 
and brass-rails were scrapped. But, alas!, it did not 
extinguish the thirst or eradicate the craving. What 


the 


Volstead Act buried with official pomp, 
avaricious cunning uncerimoniously digs up. You 
can whip the huge elephant into servility, for the 
Almighty has not endowed him with the faculty 
into servility for the Almighty has not endowed him 


with the faculty of free-will and choice. It is just 
this faculty in man which must be approached and 
which Prohibition evidently fails to consider. Often- 
times men, from selfish motives, or in the consequent 
disgust of intemperance, have resolutely sworn-off. 
The more compelling are the religious motives—the 
sinfulness, the scandalous example, the crushing 
injustice of intemperance. More powerful than all 
else to the Christian should be appeal of the Cruci- 
fied. How many a weak mortal has at last strength- 
ened his palsied will and found peace by pleadging 
himself to total abstinence in honor of the Sacred 
Thirst! 





Impressions of a Present-Day Calvary 


BERNARDINE 


UMORS of the wonders occurring at 

Limpias had reached us before we set 

sail, in April 1920, on our maiden 

voyage to the Eternal City; ample and 

graphic accounts were given us while 
we were in Rome by a party of Spanish priests who 
had actually witnessed them. These thrilling tales 
—no longer to be called in question—fired us with 
# the ambition to see for ourselves this new evidence 
of God’s immediate dealings with men. 

So, toward nightfall on June 23, two months 
later, the train from Bilbao brought us to Limpias, 
a village of about fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
charmingly situated on the northern coast of Spain. 
No throbbing industries pulsate within its drowsy 
limits. Hidden away among the spurs of the 
Pyrenees, this village, until but yesterday, was 
unheralded and unknown. We were not surprised on 
our arrival to find the spot so unpretentious. Jesus, 
the Carpenter’s Son of Nazareth, is wont, when He 
has riches to disburse, to seek out places of no ac- 
count and shunned of men, that so His mercies 
may shine forth the more. Least of the villages of 
the Spanish domain, from out of Limpias were to 
come marvels unsurpassed in the annals of Chris- 
tendom. Lifted out of her lowliness, she was to be 
crowned with an aureola of glory, and to command 
the reverence of the world. 

As the village boasts of no hotel, we arranged 
for a night’s lodging in a private dwelling, after 
which we made our way without delay to the church, 
there to do homage to the far-famed “El Santo 
Christo de la Agonia”—the Crucifix which has 
brought world-renown to this secluded hamlet. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Peter, serves as 
parish church for the neighboring district. The 
present structure, according to best calculation, was 
erected in the fifteenth century. It stands at a 
distance from the village on a hillside; encircling 
trees and shrubs relieve an unattractive exterior. 

Within the church are five wooden alters each 
delicately carved and heavily guilded. In a niche 
over the tabernacle on the high alter is a Calvary 
group, also wrought in wood, depicting the Sorrowful 
Mother and St. John standing on either side of a 
cross, which rises to a height of more than eight 
feet, whereon hangs the riven body of the Savior. 
This is the miraculous Crucifix,—the cynosure of 
every eye. The corpus is six feet in length and 
portrays the Crucified in the throes of lingering 
death. The head is thrown back, the eyes are 
raised heavenward, the whole telling of mortal 
anguish and of intense prayerful pleading. To such 
as are of the Faith, it is enough to behold this 
Crucifix to have the heart melt as wax. It may well 
be that the more than human expression of the 
Sacred Countenance is in some way due to the 
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many extraordinary transformations it has under- 
gone during the last two years. 

The only trustworthy information concerning the 
origin of this Crucfix is, that previous to its being 
erected in the church of Limpias, it was in the 
possession of a merchant of Cadiz, a city in the 
south of Spain, where it adorned his domestic 
chapel. Certain priests and bishops, chancing to 
come upon the Crucifix, thought that it ought to be 
venerated in a public church. The owner, acting 
upon this pious suggestion, determined to present 
it to the parish church of his native town, Limpias; 
whither it was transferred in 1749, one hundred 
and seventy years before the first miraculous mani- 
festation in 1919. Of the artist who executed this 
exquisite work nothing authentic is known. Many 
legends there are, indeed, clinging to this now cele- 
brated antique, but these cannot be substantiated 
by historical proof. For those one hundred and 
seventy years it reposed, shrouded in obscurity, in 
the little church of St. Peter, without attracting more 
attention than do the other beautiful and realistic 
figures of the Crucified of which Spain has many. 
But since that eventful March 30, 1919, when the 
Sacred Countenance became, for the first time, a 


living image of Christ’s agony, it has been the focus 
of an ever-widening interest. 

Remarkable manifestations on the part of the 
Crucifix have been accompanied by still more re- 
markable effects worked in the consciences of be- 


holders. A new spirit of fervor has freshened in 
the souls of the once tepid inhabitants, and the 
Holy Christ of the Agony is become the axis 
around which the spiritual life of the village now 
revolves. Grace has fallen plentifully upon the 
constantly increasing influx of visitors who have 
sought out this remote shrine; both upon such as 
were guided hither by a propulsive faith, and who 
have gazed with wistful gratitude upon the Holy 
Christ, as likewise upon sinful calloused souls whom 
an idle curiosity or some less worthy motive has 
brought within the transforming influence of the 
wondrous Crucifix. Instinctively men feel that 
effects, so multitudinous and astounding as are 
authoritatively attributed to the Lympian Crucifix, 
are not due to any innate worth had by a mere 
inanimate figure, however inspiring in its conception 
or artistic in its workmanship such an object may 
be, but must inevitably emanate from some higher 
source. 

N entering the church we knelt for some 
little time before the main altar absorbed 
in prayerful contemplation of the most 
expressive Crucifix that it has ever been 

our privilege to gaze upon. While kneeling thus, 
we were prenetrated with an unwonted feeling of 
awe and reverence mingled with deep confidence. 
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A consciousness of a very close proximity to the 
supernatural rested upon us. 

Having satisfied our devotion, we entered the 
sacristy to arrange for mass on the morrow. Here 
we met the village pastor, Don Eduardo Miqueli 
Gonzalez, an 
aged priest of 
over seventy 
years. He re- 
ceived us with 
true Spanish 
cordiality and 
very graciously 
acceded to our 
long cherished 
desire to say 
mass at the 
high altar—one 
of us at five 
o'clock, the 
other later. It 
fell to my Jot to 
say the early 
mass. The next 
morning I of- 
fered the Holy 
Sacrifice at the 
shrine but saw 
nothing unusu- 
al. Twelve or 
fifteen Vincen- 
tian Fathers 
from a nearby 
college follow- 
ed me, cele- 
brating at the 
various altars. 
About eight 
thirty o’clock a 
pilgrimmage of 
five hundred 
arrived from 
Barcelona 
among whom 
were some 
thirty priests. 
They likewise 
said mass, the 
diigrims receiv- 
ing Holy Com- 
munion. At 
eleven o'clock 
a solemn high 
mass began. 
After the gospel one of the visiting priests ascended 
the pulpit and addressed the assembled pilgrims. 
Towards the close of the sermon the preacher turned 
to the Crucifix, beseeching a blessing on the con- 
gregation and on the nation. It was during this 
prayer that many of the faithful present distinctly 
observed the mysterious phenomenon. I was not 
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present at the time, but was afterwards informed 
that very many saw the head and eyes of the Christ 
moving as though in agony, and that many of them 
swooned away, while others cried out for mercy, 
all being thrilled with a strange emotion. Short- 
ly after the 
solemn mass 
was over, I met 
one of the 
priests who had 
witnessed the 
miracle. He 
was visibly 
agitated, and 
still so over- 
wrought as to 
be scarcely a- 
ble to narrate 
what he had 
seen. 

Lunch over, 
we returned a- 
gain to the 
church. The 
pilgrims were 
reciting in con- 
mon the rosary 
and _litanies, 
and occasional- 
ly singing 
hymns. At two 
o’clock, as ac- 
curately as I 
can recall, 
there was a 
sudden, un- 
looked for 
commotion in 
the congrega- 
tion. The eyes 
of the figure 
were moving tc 
andfro. A 
salvo of aston- 
ishment sound- 
ed throughout 
the church. 
This time, I 
too, saw the 
wonder. It is 
quite impossi- 
ble for me to 
analyse fully 
the emotions I. 
then experienced. I felt a great longing steal upon 
me that the whole world might see what I saw, and 
might come to realize, as I then realized, the ach- 
ing craving of the Crucified that all men might be- 
lieve in His immeasureable love for them and 
might profit by the fruits of His redeeming sacrifice. 
The movement of the eyes lasted for a considerable 
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period and was witnessed by most of the pilgrims 
present, the storm of whose vehemently agitated 
emotions was long in subsiding. At length, in mid- 
afternoon, we quitted the scene of this soul-stirring 
spectacle to continue on our journey. 

Y fellow-traveler, the Very Reverend Father 
Clement Lee, C. P., of Holy Cross Pre- 
paratory College, Dunkirk, N. Y., confirms 
my experience in the following account. 

“T can never describe adaquately my feelings 
and emotions as I beheld that wooden Crucifix 
hanging over the main altar 
transformed suddenly into 
the living, breathing, life- 
like, body of my Crucified 
Saviour. All I can do is to 
relate, simply and truth- 
fully, what I beheld with 
my bodily eyes. I arrived 
at Limpias about five 
o'clock one Thursday even- 
ing in June, 1920. _ I went 
immediately to the church 
and saw the crucifix. There 
was nothing out of the 
ordinary about it—just a 
life-size figure of Our Lord 
on the Cross, as may be 
sen in many of our 
churches in this country. 
It hangs on the wall directly 
over the main altar. I 
prayed before it for a long 
time that evening and 
watched it very closely, but 
observed no movement of 
any kind. Next morning I 
had the privilege of cele- 
brating Holy Mass beneath 
it and remained in the 
church afterwards to make 
my thanksgiving. During 


age mass began at eleven o’clock. The little church 
was crowded to the doors. The priests, about 
twenty in all, were in the sanctuary. Solemn Mass 
began and went on as usual. After the first Gospel 
a priest ascended the pulpit and delivered the 
sermon in Spanish. I could not understand what 
he was saying, but I could see that his words were 
making a deep impression on his auditors. Pres- 
ently I saw him turn abruptly in the pulpit, and with 
outstretched arms, make an appeal to the crucifix. 
At once there was a great commotion in the church. 
Shouts and shrieks seemed 
to come from every nook 
and corner of the edifice. 
Something like pandemoni- 
um reigned. I became very 
much frightened, for I did 
not know what was happen- 
ing. I could not under- 
stand the cries of the men 
and women about me. I 
was too frightened to think 
of looking at the crucifix 
at that time. I began to 
fear that in the turmoil 
about me some would be 
seriously injured. Some of 
the women fainted. A man 
directly in front of me stood 
with his arms outstretched, 
frantically gesticulating to- 
wards the crucifix and cry- 
ing: “O Signor! O Signor!” 
He fell down in a swoon 
and was carried out by 
some men. The priests in 
the sanctuary stood up on 
the benches and tried to 
quiet the people. After a 
while quiet was somewhat 
restored. The Mass pro- 
ceeded. I knelt down and 


this time the crucifix, while FULL FACE VIEW took courage to look 


satisfying my devotion, for 

it is very beautiful to look at, remained a lifeless 
mage. About nine o’clock a pilgrimage arrived 
from Barcelona. There were about three hundred 
pilgrims. They marched in solemn procession from 
the tailroad-station to the church. Nearly all were 
fasting, though they had left Bilboa, where they had 
put up for the night, that morning at six o’clock. 
Some of the priests in the party went to the several 
confessionals scattered throughout the church and 
heard confessions; others began the celebration of 
Holy Mass at the side altars. A priest at the main 
altar gave Holy Communion and I observed that 
nearly all the pilgrims received the Sacred Host. 
I scarcely took my eyes from the crucifix during all 
this time and the pilgrims too were all gazing 
intently at it, but nothing extraordinary took place. 
The crucifix was motionless. The solemn pilgrim- 


towards the crucifix. . I 
seemed to see a vision. Though I was looking 
directly at the crucifix, I have no recollection now 
of seeing anything else but the head. The arms, 
feet, and trunk were not visible, or at least I did not 
notice them. The head was indeed a living head 
and moved distinctly from side to side very slowly 
and deliberately. Sometimes I could see the full 
face looking directly at me, then the side view with 
the long flowing hair. The face was beautiful but 
very pale. It was not an angry face; the expression . 
was one of intense sadness. The eyes were cast 
down but not entirely closed. Time and again I 
watched the bowed head gently sway from right to 
left, and it seemed to me that it turned more to the 
right than to the left. This movement continued 
until after the Elevation of the Mass. After that 
the vision was gone, the crucifix hung before me as 
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motionless and lifeless as it had been the evening 
before. Strange to say, I did not feel afraid when 
the head was actually in motion. I had a feeling of 
calm and quiet contentment that I cannot very well 
describe. It was only after the marvel ceased that 
I became nervous and agitated, when I realized that 
I had had the special privilege of seeing the great 
Miracle of Limpias. 

The picture of that beautiful face of my Re- 
deemer will always be deeply imprinted on my 
memory. May it ever serve to make me a better 
Passionist priest and religi- 
ous and more zealous to 
bring many souls to the feet 
of Jesus Crucified.” 

HENOMENA, 
such as here de- 
scribed, cannot 
be easily gain- 

said. It was on March 30, 
1919, at the close of a mis- 
sion given by two Capuchin 
Fathers, Anselmo de Jalom 
and Agatangelo de San 
Miqueli, that, while an in- 
struction was being given 
by the latter, the congrega- 
tion was thrown into panic. 
Expressions of wonder and 
amazement arose from 
every side. From the fren- 
zied exclamations and fran- 
tic gesticulations the prea- 
cher gathered that his au- 
ditors were convinced that 
the Crucifix over the high 
altar was agonizing before 
their very eyes. Persuaded 
that they were the subjects 
of an optical illusion he at- 
cempted to calm them, but 
in vain. Young and old 
persisted in affirming that 
the Figure upon the cross 
had really moved, that the head had swayed, and 
that the eyes had rolled as if in living agony. So 
certain were they of this that later they signified 
their willingness to testify under oath to what they 
had seen. 

For prudent reasons the two missionaries as 
well as the pastor used every endeavor to cover the 
facts. It was not long, however, before the stories 
which had begun to circulate throughout the dis- 
trict reached the sharp ear of the newspapers in 
that locality, so that reporters came swiftly to un- 
earth material so fertile for sensational copy. The 
resultant publicity gave rise to a stream of visitors 
that gathers steady volume in its course. The 
subsequent sphinx-like silence of the Spanish irre- 
ligious press, together with the incredulous, dis- 
cordant voices of the willfully deaf and blind, could 
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not obstruct the ceaseless onward-flowing current of 
public opinion which carries the fame of Limpias 
unto remotest tribes and peoples. Already Limpias 
is become a household word, and is held in benedic- 
tion by thousands of grateful pilgrims. 

Manifestations alike to those which happened 
during the closing exercises of that memorable mis- 
sion of more than two years ago have often since 
recurred. These have been avouched by simple 
country-folk, by lawyers, by doctors, by scientists, 
by atheists, by leaders of secret societies, by those 
of the household of the 
faith and by such as are 
outside her pale, by men 
high in church and state; 
in short, by friend and foe. 

The marvels vary. The 
corpus, at times, seems a- 
live, when the spectators 
behold the very pangs of 
the dying Christ. Again, 
the sunken eyes turn from 
side to side, now darting a 
piercing look upon a scof- 
fer, now casting a melting 
glance, upon some chosen 
soul. Not infrequently, 
the thorn-crowned head 
oscillates; from time to 
time, the cracked and 
fevered lips are seen to 
part, disclosing the mouth 
frothed and bloody. Occa- 
sionally, the ashy counter- 
ance takes on a purplish 
tinge, while oftentimes cold 
perspiration bedews the 
body, or blood issues from 
the open wounds, streaking 
the Sacred Form. Such 
heartrending sights can 
not but elicite tears. Un- 
believers and sinners re 
peatedly fall upon their 
knees converted, whilst robust men often faint away. 

The Limpian Crucifix presents certain unique 
features which have given rise to much discussion 
and are still an unsolved riddle to the most pain 
staking investigators of the facts. 

The manifestitations are irregular. Several 
days may pass during which visitors are doomed to 
leave the church disappointed; at other periods, not 
a day will go by without its averred record of extra- 
ordinary signs and harrowing scenes. By showing 
forth, on occasion, all its singular manifestations 
together, the Figure appears to all present veritably 
to live; or, mayhap, this overwhelming appeal is 
reserved for one only, or but few, among expectant 
hundreds. Sometimes, the congregation sees but 
one such manifestation, perchance, the rolling of the 
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abysmal eyes, the remembrance of which will haunt 
the beholder throughout life. 


PRUDENT man will naturally demand 

strong proof before crediting happenings 

which transcend common experience. But 

such a man will not deny facts, such as the 
marvels of Limpias, which stand upon irrefutable 
proof. 

A local committee, made up of men of recog- 
nized integrity and ability, received the sworn testi- 
mony of hundreds of eye witnesses, and passed 
upon it favorably. Greater care, perhaps, has never 
been taken to winnow doubtful testimony and to 
secure unimpeachable evidence than here. They 
who deposed on oath, were, for the most part, pro- 
fessional men having a national reputation. Some 
there were who had no religious belief whatsoever; 
others were indifferentists; while a few were avowed 
atheists. A number of them made no secret of the 
fact that their coming to Limpias was motived by 
cynicism; but having viewed with their own eyes 
what they had meant to impugn, they were forced to 
avow that hearsay had fallen short of reality. 

The Roman ecclesiastical court has appointed 
a further body of learned and fair-minded men, 
which is at pfesent making formal investigation of 
first-hand witness. There is every reason to think 
that the finding of this committee will accord with 
the impartial judgment of the first. 

The fact of these phenomena is beyond cavil. 
The manner in which they were brought about. is 
still an open question. A discussion on this point, 
though interesting, would take us too far afield, and 
would be out of harmony with the scope of this 
paper. The settlement in so delicate a controversy, 
as to the mode of these prodigies, were best left in 
abeyance until the rightfully constituted authorities 
have determinately pronounced. 


OR the Almighty to choose a crucifix of 

wood to make known His power before 

the world is not strange in Him Who put 

a rod into the hand of His servant, Moses, 
whereby mighty signs were wrought before all 
Egypt. What Providential design underlies these 
present-day wonders may be conjectured by con- 
sidering a few incidents casually selected from a 
well-nigh exhaustless store. 

The good pastor, Don Eduardo Miqueli, is our 
surety for the following anecdote, which first ap- 
peared in the Diario de la Rioja. Eighteen young 
women, dressmakers of Santander, came one day on 
a pleasure trip to Limpias. The day was to be 
spent in merry-making in a grove hardby the church. 
A dance was to be held in the evening. Little in- 
clined to piety at best, and totally immersed in the 
enjoyment of the moment, the Miraculous Crucifix 
worried these volatile young women not at all. In 
search for a new thrill to stimulate their flagging 
gaiety, they betook themselves to the church to 


glimpse the village curiosity. Besides, to have seen 
a real miracle would bring such a coveted notoriety. 
Boldly they entered the church, and unabashed they 
proceeded to a supercilious scrutiny of the altar- 
piece Suddenly, the Holy Christ turns His 
agonized eyes full upon them, and, presently four- 
teen of the group, as if struck down by an invisible 
hand, fall unconscious to the floor. On recovery, 
all whole-heartedly pleaded pardon, pledging an 
open promise to forsake their loose and shallow life. 
Reluctantly they left the hallowed precincts resolved 
that henceforth their chief concern would be the 
culture of the soul. 

No dance took place that night. 

The experience of Father Anselmo, the Capu- 
chin, during whose sermon the first manifestation 
occurred, is more relevant than the former. For 
over sixty days his “eyes were held” so that his 
credence in the Holy Christ was based solely upon 
hearsay and what he personally saw effected in 
the lives of others. During this time he often visited 
the parish church, for he longed, as he himself 
admits, to behold with his own eyes what countless 
others about him were professing to have seen; 
that so, to the many questions, which quite naturally 
were being daily put to him, he might answer as 
one having authority. He resolved, at all hazards, 
to spend a night alone in the church. Permission 
to carry out his design was readily granted by the 
parish-priest. : 

The night of June 2, 1919, was the time deter- 
mined upon. He procured a ladder from the sacris- 
tan to the end that should the privilege be vouch- 
safed him of seeing the Crucifix vivified, he might 
obliterate, once and for all, by the closest possible 
view, any trace of misgiving still lurking in his 
mind. Long had he watched before the electrically 
illuminated Image, when, on a sudden, he was aware 
that the head and eyes were in motion; bespeaking 
the heart-rending anguish of the dying Christ. Still 
distrustful of self and fearing an optical illusion, 
he viewed the figure from divers parts of the church 
and from every angle the amazing spectacle was 
the same. Then, to dispel the last lingering doubt 
as to the actuality of what he saw, he ascended the 
ladder to the niche over the altar, and so stood face 
to face with the animated form of the Savior Cruci- 
fied. 

Thus he relates the sequel. “I no longer beheld 
the figure of wood, but the living Christ in agony, 
I felt as if I myself were about to pass away, and to 
prevent my falling threw my arms around the Savior, 
and so remained, how long I cannot tell, in rapture. 
When I came to myself, I looked up once more at the 
sacred face, and could see naught but the lifeless 
wood.” 

In the investigation held on this event, Father 
Anselmo was asked to describe what transpired 
whilst he was in ecstacy. He replied with frank- 
ness, “There are things which human tongue cannot 
utter.” Questioned further as to whether these 
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wonders were to continue, he answered, “Not only 
will these continue, but you shall hear the Christ 
speak.” Again, when the query was put as to the 
significance of so great marvels, he said, “I was 
always under the impression that they portended 
some dire calamity with which God was about to 
discipline the nations because of their abominations; 
but now I am convinced that they are nothing more 
than another token of God’s mercy, Who wishes to 
save men despite their coldness and enmity.” 


HE authenticated list of acknowledged 
favors contains few cures of bodily ills, 
but the many spiritual blessings accorded, 
prove that the purpose disclosed by the 

Capuchin missionary is being luxuriantly attained. 
Hardened hearts are touched; the spark of faith 
falls into unbelieving minds, while the dying 
embers of languid faith rekindle into a brightening 
flame; freethinkers are metamorphosed into ardent 
apostles of the Crucified; they who come to scoff, 
remain to pray. 

“By their fruits you shall know them.” “Every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit.” This Christ-given criter- 
ion may be applied with the same persuasive force 


Much has been written about the Crucifix of Limpias. 


to the occurrences at Limpias as when applied by 
the Master to the moral life of individuals. No 
daring fraud, no deliberate deceit, no fervid imagi- 
nation, no unhinged brain, no optical illusion, can 
account for transformations so radical as are effect- 
ed today at Limpias. Indeed, the finger of God is 
here! 


At a time when the nations would get rid of 
Christ Crucified and treat the doctrine of the Cross 
as a worn-out legend; when Governments, inflamed 
by a positive hatred of Him, are striving to blot out 
His very memory; when many of His professed 
followers are tempted to think it the part of prv- 
dence to cloak their allegiance to Him; it would 
seem that Christ Himself has come back, not in 
person, but through a lifeless figure, to preach to 
a gross generation the essential lessons of self- 
abnegation and just dealing; to reveal anew to for- 
getful men the transcendent love that bound Him 
to a tree; to bruit the Cross, to-day as of old, the 


‘ Power of God and the Wisdom of God. 


Persuasive mystery enveloped the Cross on 
Calvary. May the kindred mystery of the Limpian 
Crucifix fit individuals and nations for the saving 
graces of the Crucified! 


This article from the pen of an 


American priest who visited Spain with the sole purpose of studying the Crucifix, will, we trust, 


prove interesting to our readers. 


We are in receipt of a letter under date of May 10, from the 


Rector of the Passionist Monastery of Santander, a short distance from Limpias, in which he 
writes “On the eighth of this month Limpias was visited by a pilgrimage of 612 persons, more 
than 200 of whom saw the movement of the head and eyes and also the agony of Christ on the 


cross.” —EDITORS. 





Resignation 


CoLMAN Lapp 


Were God a ruthless reaper 
Rushing through the world, 

By whom both weed and flower 
Beneath his scythe were hurled, 


Then might we stand and question 
His purblind fierce decree, 

And shun it with defiance 
Or bear it mockingly. 


But He who clothes the lily 
And marks the sparrow’s fall, 

Who midst all earth’s full, loud lament, 
Hears e’en the feeblest call, 


He bids us come in spring-time 
Or in our full-spent years, 

By long decline or sudden blow, 
Despite our present tears. 


Were God to heed the sorrow 
Of parent and of child, 

We reck not what He’d save us for 
Amid the tempest wild. 


Then, let us bide the morning, 
When, wakened from this spell, 

We'll stand together in God’s light 
And tell how all went well . 


Were God the world to govern, 
Just by His children’s whim, 
Oh, how the wreck of life and love 
Would teach us to trust Him! 





Yourself and the Movies 


ANSELM SECOR 


T night, in the theatre district of any 

large city, one’s eyes are assailed by a 

brilliance wonderful to behold. Lights 

of every kind abound, and more than 

abound :—lights that twinkle invitingly; 

lights that spell names and do acrobatic feats and 

race in dizzy circles overhead; lights that glitter 

with a splendor outshining the stars and rivalling 

the sun; lights that emulate the rainbow in prismatic 

effect, and burst into bombs of color as gorgeous as 

any pyrotechnic display. All this energy of effort 

is for the purpose of calling our attention to the fact 

that some screen celebrity or other is depicting love 

or adventure, or tearing an emotion to tatters on the 

celluloid strip which ingenious mankind has endow- 
ed with life. 

Do the lights succeed? It is not hard to find an 
answer. Watch the crowds as they scan, with keen 
interest, the gaudy posters outside the door of the 
theatre; observe the long line of motor-cars parked 
for blocks around the neighborhood; see the throngs 
wending their way past the urbane doorkeeper, to 
settle themselves in the darkened hall for an hour 
in the land of make-believe,—and you have the best 
kind of evidence of the popularity of the movies. 

The development of the motion-picture is one 
of the marvels of modern industry. Commencing 
in the crudest way, with disconnected episodes as 
its offering and vacant stores as its places of exhi- 
bition, it has grown, with astonishing rapidity into 
an attraction ranking among the foremost, both in 
size and in hold upon the public interest. Its capital 
tuns into the hundreds of millions; its popular 
artists receive enormous salaries; its performances 
play, night after night, to packed audiences; its 
theatres, long since discarding the humble nickelo- 
deons of former days, now rival, both in size and in 
splendor, even the most elaborate of legitimate 
playhouses. 

And how fascinating the pictures are! Pictures 
always attract; but when they are cunningly 
blended so as produce life and action, the appeal 
is intensified a hundredfold. They have a variety 
and flexibility impossible in the living performance, 
and consequently, even though deprived of the sup- 
port of the spoken word, they can produce effects 
which are the envy and. despair of the stage. The 
wide range of topics is another source of their at- 
tractiveness. The motion-pictures vivify the dry 
chronicles of past centuries, and call forth from their 
musty pages the great characters who have left 
their imprint on the history of the world. They 
Present before us the mask-like face of Lincoln, 
seamed with the nation’s sorrows; they summon 
Napoleon and Washington and Dante and Caesar 
Into our presence; they re-enact the great events of 


dead ages, unrolling, with stately pageant, the bat- 
tles and conquests and discoveries of times long 
since passed away. They call forth from the pages 
of fiction, the immortal creations of the classic 
authors. John Silver leers at you even more cunning- 
ly from the screen than he does from Stevenson’s 
thrilling pages; Oliver Twist and Little Nell unfold 
their pathetic tale; Huck Finn, the mischievous, acts 
out the various episodes of his adventurous career; 
the fairies and gnomes and giants, so dear to the 
fancy of childhood, disport before your eyes:—in a 
word, the pictures often improve on the original, and 
present the story more concisely, more vividly, more 
appealing than it is told on the printed page. 

They bring the great world before our eyes, 
showing us the wonders of nature, and the habits 
of peoples of far distant lands. We-can see on the 
screen the silver beauty of the lakes of Killarney, 
or watch some nimble-footed South-Sea Islander 
climb a cocoanut tree, or view the impressive cere- 
monies of St. Peter’s, or see the patched, fin-like 
sails of the sampans navigating the yellow waters 
of the Yangtze Kiang. Important happenings, great 
catastrophes, noteworthy events,—all these are 
eagerly gathered from the farthest parts of the earth, 
sometimes at risk of life itself, and reproduced with 
a fidelity of detail which is the next thing to witness- 
ing the actual occurence. When we consider these 
facts, it does not seem strange that the silent drama 
should have taken such a strong hold on the popular 
fancy. 


EARLY every great achievement has had 
the misfortune of being seized upon by 
tainted hands as a means of unscrupulous 
enrichment. Thus perverted, its very 

power makes it all the more dangerous. Such, 
evidently, is the case with the motion pictures and 
one need not be a sour and meddlesome alarmist 
to relize this fact only too keenly. Honest observa- 
tion can easily see that a mighty force for good has 
been perverted by conscienceless producers,—and 
this with an influence all the greater because so 
alluring. As presented today, the movies are a 
menace, rather than a blessing. The good film is 
the exception, not the rule: and the majority of 
productions which are being let loose on the public 
set before their audience a type of picture which is 
debasing to a deplorable extent. 

A casual scanning of the announcements in the 
daily papers serves to furnish clear evidence of 
this fact. The general theme of them all seems to 
be the sex-topic: and by sex is meant, not legiti- 
mate love or honest affection, but a debased kind 
which lingers morbidly over that which is illicit. 
There are many variants of this theme in the motion- 
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pictures. There is, for instance, the tale of unlawful 
affection,—the kind that casts aside the most sacred 
obligations in a wild pursuit of what is forbidden. 
Only too often, such dramas, presented in a most 
artistic manner, are a glorification of passion, and 
an extenuation, if not an actual defence of sin. 
Then there are problem-plays, officiously concerned 
with the noisome exhalations of human depravity :-— 
solemnly analyzing and discussing, with lofty pre- 
tense at zeal for betterment, what could, a thousand 
times better be passed over in silence. It is a 
fallacy to think that loftiness of motive justifies the 
indiscriminate discussion of some themes,—and 
then, too, one is inclined, at times, to question the 
motive. What a pity that scenario-writers have to 
go to the gutter for their subjects, when there are 
so many noble stories waiting to be told! 

The late war, with its necessary attention to the 
health problem, has brought before the public 
certain educational films, dealing with moral topics 
of the most delicate kind. Perhaps, such films, 
handled properly, and shown before select audi- 
ences, can accomplish something in the way of warn- 
ing as to the wages of wrong-doing. But shown 
indiscriminately, or with a pretended exclusiveness 
which is merely a bait for the curious, they are 
certainly worthy of condemnation. We may be 
reasonably sure that announcements such as: “Men 
and women not admitted together on account of 


delicate subject and scenes,” are not printed in the 
newspapers because of excessive solicitude for pro- 


priety, or of zeal for the public welfare. Besides, 
considering the fact that, in nearly every case, the 
sole restraining motive put forth in these films is 
the danger of physical harm, the adequate force of 
the appeal may well be disputed. Only too many 
have drawn as their conclusion from such produc- 
tions, not the warning of religion, “Be chaste,” but 
the warning of prudence, “Be careful.” 

The country is flooded with a certain class of 
pictures,—mostly comic,—which deal with the low, 
the vulgar, and the suggestive. Designed expressly 
for this purpose, they cater to the grossest instincts, 
and represent a sordid phase of the degradation of 
the screen. They go as near the immoral as the law 
allows,—and, unfortunately, the law allows a great 
deal. At times, even when the general character of 
the film is wholesome, it is spoiled by offensive 
scenes, dragged in with no regard for relevance, in 
order to give, as some producers say, “pep,” to the 
picture. Those who have had any experience in the 
selection of films know this fact only too well; and, 
to their vexation, have found out, with an uncen- 
sored showing, that what they thought was presenta- 
ble, contained parts which had to be eliminated 
before a future performance. In their chagrin, they 
ruefully modernized an old saying so as to read: 
“Call no film safe till it is ended.” 

What effect has the unclean film on the mind 
of an audience? Certainly, anything but an edify- 
ing one. The eyes are the soul’s windows, letting in 


from the outside the impressions that fall under 
their observation. They furnish the greater part of 
the material which the imagination uses in making 
up the images it presents to the mind. And what if 
that material is sensual and debasing? Will not the 
imagination which welcomes and harbors the pic- 
tures be an unclean one, reeking with the slimy 
creations of its own construction? Who can esti- 
mate the harm done in this way:—the souls that 
are tainted, the hearts that are besmirched; the 
minds which, moved at first by curiosity, gradually 
become more and more familiar with evil, until, with 
familiarity, there grows the lessening of fear and 
the dawn of a liking which only too soon deepens 
into fascination. Surely, upon those who produce and 
upon those who exhibit, there is a mighty weight of 
responsibility for the iniquity of which they are the 
purveyors. Some, perhaps, can view such things 
and yet remain unscathed. Their natural cleanness 
of mind makes them instinctively reject the vulgar, 
and refuse to gloat over that which is suggestive. 
Yet, even they cannot trust too much to their im- 
munity; for evil can find a weak joint in the strong- 
est armor and can exercise its debasing influence 
so subtly, yet so effectively, that, almost before one 
realizes the harm, it has done its deadly work. 

The young, with their curiosity, their ignorance, 
and their impatience of correction, are the chief 
victims of the unclean film. It is true that a certain 
percentage are not harmed, at least to any great 
extent, by these productions. Owing to good home 
training and religious surroundings, they are able to 
throw off the bad impressions that come to them, 
just as a healthy body will resist the attacks of even 
the most malignant germs. But to others, the evil 
film does a great, and sometimes an irreparable 
injury. Their home environment is by no means 
favorable; false principles and bad example have 
made their minds a fertile field for vice: and then 
comes the immoral picture with its sensual appeal 
and its instruction in what is debasing. The result 
is an advanced course in depravity. Their thoughts 
are of the unwholesome kind that batten on corrup- 
tion; their conversation expresses these thoughts; 
and thus they become carriers of contagion, spread- 
ing to others the moral infection which they them- 
selves have contracted. No one who is concerned 
about the welfare of others can question the harm 
of the unclean film. Its pernicious results are too 
evident to be denied, and too serious to be passed 
over in silence. Plenty of pictures, now showing, 
could well have as their caption: “Satan Film Co., 
Inc.,” and have as their ending, the malignant face 
of the devil, leering at those whom he has done his 
best to corrupt. 


HE day of the blood-and-thunder motion 
pictures seems to have passed away and 
few there are who will shed even a sul- 
reptitious tear over its passing. The two 

gun bully who terrorized western towns, and the 
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professional bad man who cowed shrinking mail- 
clerks into a corner while he rifled the registered 
letters, and then. casually lit a cigarette as he drop- 
ped off the speeding train into the darkness are not 
so much in evidence of late years. They are rapidly 
passing into the limbo of discarded popularities, to 
join company with Diamond Dick, and other thril- 
les of by gone days. And yet, crime is still a 
popular theme with the movies. Having graduated 
from its cruder stages, it is now more refined, more 
subtle, and, perhaps, more dangerous. It goes in, 
at present, for dress suits and international intrigue, 
with Sherlock Holmes as its model and the under- 
world as its setting. We may well be thankful that 
the average boy is not harmed, at least to any con- 
siderable degree, by such themes. Usually, all he 
sees in them is the adventure and the excitement, 
which—because he is a boy,—appeal to his pirate- 
loving, rowdy imagination. It may even be possible 
that he looks on them with vague approval, as he 
would on any career,—be it of buccaneer or aviator 
or policeman,—which gives promise of thrills and 
novelty. But as far as real mischief is concerned, 
they have scarcely any practical or lasting influence. 

But what of the lad whose vicious surroundings 
are an encouragement to evil? Certainly, this class 
of pictures is a crime-school for him. Particularly 
in the cities, where lawlessness seeks the slums 
where it can hide and plot with comparative im- 
munity, the movies which depicts violence and 
shows methods of crookedness is a liberal education 
to the gangs who congregate for mischief, and who 
are a source of annoyance to the neighbors and of 
concern to the police. Youngsters who should be in 
school, getting an education, are getting it, indeed, 
but not of the right kind, or in the right place. 
Instead, they are eagerly absorbing lessons which 
fit them for the reform-school, from which, later on, 
they will emerge, full-fledged criminals, outrivalling, 
in real life anything they saw on the screen. 

Some things do harm because it is their nature; 
others because they are abused. In the latter case, 
the fault lies, not with the object itself, but with the 
manner of its using. We may well apply this axiom 
to the case of the motion-pictures. 

We all like, at times, to be lifted out of the 
daily grind. Lives that are drab demand color; 
lives that are monotonous crave change; lives that 
are commonplace seek the thrill of adventure and 
the charm of romance, where they can be for a time, 
the hero of their dreams, and thus enjoy, at least by 
proxy, that which is denied them in real life. This 
fact explains, in great part, the popularity of the 
pictures. They provide relaxation and diversion, 
where the cares and burdens of daily existence can 
be forgotten for a time, while the spectator absorbs 
himself in the story which is passing so vividly be- 
fore his eyes. Some can enjoy their little excursion 
into the land of fancy, and return, with renewed 
zest to their daily tasks. Others, succumbing 
to the lure of what fascinates them so greatly, 


fall ready victims to the unrealities they are so con- 
stantly absorbing. It would be interesting to find 
out how much of the present discontent, especially 
among the young and recently married, is traceable, 
directly or indirectly to the pernicious effect of too 
much movies. Impressionable young women, satu- 
rated with silly notions gained from this source, are 
constantly comparing their plain home surroundings 
with the false ideals they have formed from the films, 
with the result that they become dissatisfied, critical 
and petulant. And perhaps, if the whole truth were 
known, the downward career of many a girl began 
in the eagerness with which she absorbed the arti- 
fical atmosphere of the screen ;—an eagerness which 
combined with a shallowness that prevented her 
from realizing that life is different in fact than in 
fiction, and a wilfulness which determined her to 
soften her surroundings, no matter at what cost, 
made her sacrifice duty to love of pleasure, and buy 
at a pitiful price, the attractions she had learned to 
love and resolved to have. Certainly, the best cor- 
rective of this false hunger for romance is the same 
viewpoint which accepts things as they are, and 
which strives, by cultivating the spirit of content- 
ment, to take the realities of life with a cheerful 
mind, instead of nourishing bitterness and resent- 
ment against the position in which Providence has 
placed us. 


VEN of good things, too much, is bad. 
There is a time for everything; and to use 
that which attracts without due regard 
for moderation, is bound to bring harmful 
results. Certain people are what is called, in 
popular parlance, “movie-fans.” So great is the 
lure of the flickering film, that they simply cannot 
resist its captivating appeal. They spend hour after 
hour in the theatre, making a frequent .occupation 
out of what should be merely an occasional diver- 
sion. Children, because of their love of the fanciful, 
fall a ready prey to the picture habit. Attracted 
by the glitter of lights and the lure of posters, they 
are inclined to sacrifice home study to the easier 
task of patronizing some neighboring movie, where 
they can gain much pleasure but little profit. And 
thus is added another conspirator to the already long 
list of enemies of knowledge, that are combining 
to steal the hours which should be spent at books. 
Nor are grown-ups free from blame in this matter. 
An inspection of quite a few homes would reveal 
the fact that, with household duties left neglected 
and necessary work piling up, the mistress of the 
home is comfortably seated in the theatre, deeply 
absorbed in some story which were, perhaps, better 
untold. The clock-hand is pointing imperatively to 
five; children are home from school; a fretting hus- 
band is awaiting the evening meal;—and still she 
lingers to see the final uniting of two faithful hearts, 
which she must not miss, no matter how urgent the 
call of duty. It is such things as these that bring 
discord and quarreling into the home. 
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A prominent insurance company found it neces- 
sary, not so long ago, to actively combat the incli- 
nation, on the part of some of its solicitors, to yield 
to the soothing seduction of the pictures, during the 
time when they should have been hard at work 
getting business for the firm that employed them. 
And, if truth were told, nearly every audience, es- 
pecially the afternoon ones, represents, to some 
degree, the squandering of time by those who can 
ill-afford such prodigality. 


ATELY the films have drawn on themselves 
a great deal of criticism—and not only 
criticism, but an active opposition, which 
threatens to take a very energetic, and by 
no means favorable turn. Prominent men and 
women all over the country are realizing, with ever 
growing concern, that the motion-pictures have been 
steadily degenerating, and that, if vigorous measures 
are not soon taken to purify them, they will become 
hopelessly submerged in foulness. A cleaner 
standard is imperative; without it, the screen is a 
menace to public morals. 

The question of censorship is one that gives 
rise to a host of opinions,—some favorable, others 
loudly condemnatory. Naturally enough, the pro- 
ducers look with suspicion on outside reviews of 
their productions. Many of them claim that legal 
censorship is wrong in principle; that it violates the 
liberties of an untrammeled people, and therefore 
has no place in a country suchas our own. Perhaps 
they speak thus because so many of them learned 
to love freedom from the lack of it in the ghettos 
of Odessa or Petrogard. Perhaps, too, their idea 
of liberty is that of the foreigner who, when fined 
for beating his wife, exclaimed in grieved tones as 
he left the courtroom, ‘“‘and yet, they call this a free 
country!” 

Some, however, oppose censorship on account 
of the practical impossibility,—as they claim,—of 
wise and impartial application. Standards differ, 
it is alleged, and individuals are often swayed by 
interest, prejudice, likes and dislikes. One producer 
instances the case of the woman censor in Kansas 
who, because of a recent death in her family, ruled 
out all funeral scenes as too depressing. The pro- 
ducers want their own censorship, if any; and some 
of the more responsible ones, alarmed, very likely 
by threats of drastic legislation, have given pledges 
of an honest and thorough effort towards cleanliness. 
But what of the other kind? Should there not be 
something to take the place of the conscience they 
lack, and to force these purveyors of filth to do by 
law what they will not do by inclination? Self-cen- 
sorship may work out very well for the men who are 
really in earnest, but with a certain class it is apt to 
prove just as one-sided as any the state can impose. 
To have the parties involved pass judgment on their 
own work is like letting the customer pick his own 


change from the cash-register, or permitting each 
ball-team to make its own decisions on the diamond, 
Such things could be done,—theoretically; but then, 
we have the principle, as true in life as in law, that 
no one is a judge in his own case. Particularl. is 
this the fact when thousands of dollars are involved, 
and when an adverse decision means heavy pecuni- 
ary loss. For a man to discard a picture after he 
has spent’money on it demands heroic determina- 
tion. The producers are well supplied with determ. 
ination ;—but it is to get their money back, with a 
good rate of profit if they can. 

The attitude of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council on the question of censorship is an eminent- 
ly sane one, and one which, if followed, will furnish 
the best solution of this perplexing problem. It 
starts out with the principal that, while indeed there 
are many abuses to be corrected, a reasonable amount 
of good will on both sides will serve to remedy these 
abuses, and raise the moving pictures to the high 
standard which morality demands. It recognizes 
the fact that constructive criticism can do more than 
mere condemnation. Co-operation, rather than 
coercion is its method, and it regards legal censor- 
ship as a final resort, to be used only when all 
other remedies have proven unavailing. 

In last analysis, the only effective censors are 
the public. It is the court of last appeal, and 
what it condemns will inevitably prove a failure. 
For this reason, the burden of approval or disap- 
proval rests largely with those who have at heart 
their own well-being, and that of those committed 
to their care. Parents, in particular, should be 
deeply concerned with the uplifting of the motion- 
pictures. Part of their responsibility consists in 
watching over the moral welfare of their children; 
and what is of greater moment regarding such moral 
welfare than the supervision of the vivid scenes 
which can educate so rapidly and so effectively, 
either for good or for evil. If fathers and mothers 
only took this obligation more seriously, their pres- 
ent attitude of tolerant indifference would change to 
one of close and vigorous watchfulness. 

Our Catholic people should realize the fact that 
they are a power in this matter, and should bestir 
themselves to use this power for good. To patronize 
the vulgar movie even when disapproving, is to give 
positive encouragement to that which is harmful. 
To express active condemnation, both by word and 
by action, is to take the only effective measures 
towards betterment. Intelligent interest and a keen 
zeal for what is wholesome will do more, in the !ong 
run, than anything else to maintain high ideals, and 
put an effective stop to the salacious and the sug- 
gestive. Such a course of action will result in 
pictures which, while striving for interest and popv- 
larity, will draw their inspiration from wha‘ is 
ennobling and inspiring, instead of seeking for 
material from the dregs of life.’ 





What Do You Know About. 


Luther and the Reformation ? 


HE centenary of Luther’s exploits at 
Wittenburg and Worms was celebrated 
with a soft-pedal. There was a reason. 
The centenary in 1883 of his birth had 
been the occasion for impartial scholars 

making researches anew into his tumultuous life. 
With their revelations at hand we must conclude 
that if the Reformation was God’s work, then,He 
choses for His ends not only the “weak and the 
foolish” but the hypocrite and even the impure. 
However, in the recent celebration they ventured 
once more to proclaim the unfrocked friar of Erfurt 
as the herald of a pure evangel and the liberator 
of men from spiritual and intellectual thraldom. 
Even President Harding benignly contributed an en- 
comium. 

Hence it is timely to reassert that the following 
§ facts or rejoinders are based on Luther’s own or on 
Protestant authority: 

1. As a FRIAR he was scrupulous, moody, 
fractious, proud and singular; ever heading toward 
apostasy. 

2. As a PRIEST, of his own first Mass he 
declared: “I was almost dead, for I was without 
faith.” 

3. As he a STUDENT: he specialized in 
Scripture, otherwise he was not exceptionally 
learned nor brilliant. In handling philosophical and 
theological problems he was without depth; all his 
force sprang from passion and invective. 

4. Concerning Christian ORTHODOXY, he 
denied free-will to man and the efficacy of good 
works. Thus alone he eliminates responsibility, 
duty, guilt and repentance and undermines the 
sublime system of morality established by Him Who 
says: “Before man is life and death, good and evil; 
that which he shall choose shall be given to him.” 

5. In his treatment of the BIBLE: He had no 
fixed theory of inspiration, and in framing his 
arbitrary canon declared he would brook no opposi- 
tion from a thousand popes, from St. Paul, nor from 
the angels of heaven. Where Scripture failed to 
support his theories he expunged ruthlessly or dis- 
torted even with levity and blasphemy. Lutherans 
themselves have restored the Epistle to the 
on the Epistle of St. James and the Apo- 
Calypse. 

6. His Scriptural STARTING-POINT: the 
distortion of St. Paul, “the just man liveth by faith.” 
Spurred by the cravings of a libertine he interpreted 
“faith” to be the assurance of salvation and claimed 
that justification was imputed not imparted. From 
this followed logically his theory about the harm- 
lessness of sin and such advice that the best way 
to confound the devil is to sin the more. 


7. The DELIVERER of the BIBLE to the 
people: In Germany prior to the publication of 
Luther’s Bible there was no fewer than thirty 
editions of the entire Scriptures and parts of the 
Bible appeared in the German vernacular. Long 
before the Reformation every Catholic nation had 
versions of the Bible in the vernacular. 


8. The DISPELLER of IGNORANCE: 
Germany had 40,000 elementary schools before 
Luther was born and the figures of attendance at 
the universities set us to wondering how many were 
left in the material pursuits of life. 


9. The LIBERATOR of the people: He 
handed over ecclesiastical power and favors to the 
princes and bound up Church with State: cuius 
regio, eius religio. Against the peasants he wrote 
some of his most violent invectives and even ad- 
vocated their slaughter. 


10. The REFORMER: All agree upon what 
should be the qualifications of a reformer. Luther 
made sport of Moses and the ten commandments. 
He condoned impurity, claiming that none could at- 
tain to continence. His own colleagues had to plead 
with him to curb his passions. He was addicted to 
intoxication, licentious talk and actions. The first 
effects of the preaching of the “pure Gospel” was 
an unparalleled orgy of viciousness among all ranks. 
Fortunately his followers as well as those of his 
contemporary Henry VIII, have rejected both as 
examples of morality. 


Yet when we contemplate these two large 
Christian bodies in their decency of principle and 
practice, we must marvel at their courage in remind- 
ing an intelligent world who were their founders 
and in exhibiting these for admiration on their re- 
curring centenaries. 


In conclusion we quote the very apt words of 
Mgr. O’Hare, author of Facts About Luther. “Four 
hundred years have passed since Luther’s Reforma- 
tion scheme was given to the world and in spite 
of all the attacks which the Church has had to 
sustain from heresy, she and her Supreme Head 
remain. The overruling arm, which in its wondrous 
movements confounds the schemes of wicked men, 
interfered to preserve the religion of Jesus Christ 
which though so mysterious in its doctrines and so 
opposed to corrupt nature in its morals, remains in 
open daylight in every quarter of the world to en- 
lighten and guide and lift up and heal human nature 
in spite of calumny, in spite of popular out-breaks, 
in spite of cruel torments, the Church on to unfold 
to a wicked world the purity of her morals, the 
sublimity of her mysteries, the truth of her doctrines, 
and the majesty of her worship, and the hope of 
eternal life with which she inspires her members.” 





In Our Lady’s Praise 


Freperic L. KEmMp 


O gloriosa virginum, 
Sublimis inter sidera 


A paradise of bliss, 
As sweet as angel’s kiss, 

Thy unreproving looks sweet Mother are; 
An aureole of light 
Doth seem to veil from sight 

Thy spotless brow, and uneuphrasied stare; 

While angels, veiled, thy form attend, 
Less by too curious glance their Lord they should offend. 


Thine eyes are lucid seas, 
Whose light the demon flees, 
For in their depths is mirrored his dread Lord; 
Just as a shaded pool 
Whose waters, sparkling cool, 
A glance at heaven to the parched afford; 
And fearful, too, least he should see 
In their bright depths, his own most foul deformity. 


Rich woofs of skeined gold 
Thy peerless form enfold, 

Which brightest seraphim were joyed to spin; 
A silvern girdle winds 
The sacred zone, and binds 

Thy glittering robe with gorgeous wrinkles in; 

And on thy blest and lovely brow 
A changeful veil, now red as flame, now white as snow. 


And all around thee cling 
The perfumes angels bring 

To scatter thro the air—a needless task; 
Thee, God himself hath called 
A paradise enwalled 

In whose delights no mortal was to bask;— 

What’s made for God most perfect is; 
And thou art filled with sweets and all those sweets are His. 


Alas, all we can say 
Will still be far away 
From what thou art, we only too well know; 
For if a mortal tongue, 
Thy perfect praise had sung, 
What need for us to thy own home to go,— 
To see thee in thy royal state 
But in song, a paradise on earth it would create. 


Yet human speech in vain 
If mortals still remain 
As weak and sinful as they were before. 
Sweet Mother, then bestow 
On us the grace to grow 
In love for thee and Jesus more 2nd more; 
And when the hour of death draws near 
May we, confiding, thy maternal accents hear. 





Archconfraternity of | 


ONFRATERNITIES are designed to 

foster certain devotions. In taking up 

a special devotion you pass from the 

hard lines of mere duty into the 

pleasanter sphere of generosity. Where 
duty ends, generosity begins. With a little close 
reflection most of us discover that we never rise out 
of the rut of our strict obligations to God. Often 
the discovery leads to confusion and confusion be- 
gets an impulse and resolution that henceforth we 
shall be accredited with higher motives. That 
impulse, being of the heart, finds its easiest ex- 
pression in devotion. 

The impulse of generosity and devotion will be 
strong in the measure that we apprehend goodness 
and interest exercised in our behalf. This is what 
makes devotion to the Passion of our Lord most 
satisfying and reasonable. The Passion reveals 
Christ suffering and ourselves as the objects of a 
solicitude which His love implies. Hence, our Lord 
defines it with a note of appeal: “Greater love than 
this hath no man, that he laid down his life for 
his friends.” Therefore, can anything mean more 
to us than the Passion and Death of the Savior? 

There are few Catholics who never feel the 
impulse of gratitude or the desire to show their ap- 
preciation in some way to Him Who did not count 
the cost of His love for us. Failure to put these 
good impulses and desires into daily effect is often 
due to lack of knowing how. It is the object of the 
Archconfraternity of the Passion to supply an easy 
and attractive plan of practical devotion. Member- 
ship in it, therefore, should appeal to those who 
acknowledge their immense debt of gratitude. 

The Confraternity of the Passion was instituted 
by St. Paul of the Cross, a most ardent lover of 
the Crucified. His zeal was not satisfied with 
having founded an Order of priests and brothers 
to foster and spread devotion to Christ suffering, 
nor yet with establishing an Order of women whose 
prayers and contemplations were directed to the 
same object, but he also formed sodalities of men 
and women living in the world but not of the world, 
the principal purpose of which would be to make 
known and loved the Passion and Death of the 
Redeemer. 

In the year 1861 Pius IX. approved these Con- 
fraternities and gave to the General of the Passion- 
ists residing in Rome the power to erect Confraterni- 
tes oi the Passion everywhere and to grant to the 
members all the indulgences and spiritual favors 
which had any time been granted to the Passionists. 
This approbation of the Pope soon gave to the work 
of St. Paul of the Cross great increase and before 
long confraternities were to be found in France, 


the Sacred Passion 


England, Ireland, Spa’. and in North and South 
America. 

The principal of these were established at the 
time of the canonization of St. Paul of the Cross, 
1867, in the church of the Scala Sancta at Rome. 
There are preserved, and venerated by almost every 
pilgrim to Rome, the Scala Sancta, the Holy Stairs, 
which our Lord ascended to be judged by Pilate. 

Finally the present Holy Father, Benedict XV., 
on Feb. 26, 1918, having confirmed all the indul- 
gences granted by his predecessors, and granting 
extraordinary new ones, raised the Confraternity 
at the Scala Sancta to the dignity of an Archcon- 
fraternity of honor or of the first class. Thereby 
it was empowered to communicate all its privileges 
to affiliated confraternities throughout the world. 


HE RULES of the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion are so simple and definite as to 
involve no serious inconvenience in their 
faithful fulfillment. 

1. As the object of the Archconfraternity is 
to promote devotion towards and a grateful remem- 
brance of the Passion and Death of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the Sorrows of His holy Mother, the 
members keep this object in view, and pray daily 
that they may know better and that others may 
better know Jesus Crucified. 

2. The members are formally invested with 
the Black Scapular of the Most Holy Cross and 
Passion. They wear this scapular constantly. (The 
scapular medal, blessed by one authorized to do so, 
may be used instead.) 

3. Each member adds to morning and evening 
prayers the Litany of the Passion or some ejacula- 
tion in honor of our Lord’s Passion. 

4. Friday, the day especially dedicated to the 
memory of the Sacred Passion, is sanctified by some 
special act of devotion, as the Stations of the Cross 
or reciting the Litany of the Passion. 

5. When the Stations of the Cross are made 
publicly in the church, the members should en- 
deavor to be present. 

6. As the Holy Mass is the “Memorial of the 
Passion,” the members should assist at it as often 
as possible, mindful of the words of our Lord. “Do 
this for a commemoration of Me.” Luke xxii. 19. 

7. Once a month the members receive Holy 
Communion wearing the insignia of the Passion. 

8. The members will endeavor to be present 
at the monthly meeting on the fourth Sunday of 
the month. 

These rules do not oblige under penalty of sin. 
Their faithful observance is left to the spontaneous 
but steadfast good-will of the members. 





Index to Worth-while Reading 


O you read for entertainment only of for mental 
and spiritual improvement? What do you 
select to read after scanning the contents of a 
magazine, the titles on a library shelf, the pro- 
digious menu of the daily paper? Do you read 
only to excite your imagination or to satisfy idle curiosity? 

The best that can be said for the sort of reading 
catered to by lending-libraries, is that the librarians might 
be more mischieviously employed. The need of relaxa- 
tion might justify merely ephemerial reading, but this 
only on the supposition that you have been making some 
protracted mental effort. 

Many are deriving neither knowledge nor edification 
from their reading although there is so much to be 
acquired over and above what has been learned through 
compulsion in school-days. They falsely take for granted 
that all instructive and edifying reading is dry and insipid, 
they assume that only one faculty, the imagination, can 
be the medium of entertainment or interest. They create 
the demand for the perennial output of trivial fiction, 
much of which is lurid and withal so prolific as to seem 
the product of imagination run riot. 

Habitual readers of light fiction should learn that in 
serious reading there is an exhaustless source of instruc- 
tive entertainment. Biography, travel, lives of the saints, 
essays secular and religious, and the divers forms of 
secular and religious treatises, all go to make up a rich 
deposit whence you may derive true mental culture. 

Such reading, if approached understandingly, will 
not fail to afford genuine pleasure. It cultivates the 
instinct of inquiry which in turn broadens the intellectual 
outlook so that through a little self-discipline many first 
sense the power attainable through the methodical -exer- 
cise of the brain, and come in time to acquire a whole- 
some nausea for their former habit of light and useless 
reading. They learn to appreciate at its full value Bishop 
Spalding’s saying: “Formerly there were a thousand 
thoughts in one book, now there is scarcely a single 
thought in a thousand books.” 

As an aid to our readers in the choice of their 
reading matter we shall list and review on this page 
every month a number of books which they will find 
profitable. 


THE VISIBLE CHURCH, by REV. JOHN F. SUL- 
LIVAN. Pages 276. Price $1.00; postage 15c. P. J. 
KENEDY & SONS. 


A copy of THE VISIBLE CHURCH ough to be 
found in every Catholic home, it ought particularly, to 
be found among the text-books of every Catholic student. 
Clearness, completeness, conciseness give this handy 
compendium of Catholic teaching a unique place among 
books covering the same ground. Within its 276 pages 
such a wide range of subjects as the following is em- 
braced: The Church’s Government, the Religious State, 
the Sacraments, the Sacramentals, the Ecclesiastical 
Year, the Church’s Books, Services and Devotions, Art 
and Architecture, with a final chapter on the more im- 
portant points of the Liturgy. The value of the volume 
is enchanced by an ample index and a large number of 
illustrations that illustrate. The price is unusually low. 


TRESSIDER’S SISTER, by ISABEL C. CLARKE. 
BENZIGER BROS. Net $2.25. Postage 15c. 


Miss Clarke has added yet another to her already 
long list of entertaining novels. What is significant in 
Tressider’s Sister is that the author’s grasp on the pro- 
blems of life and her insight into the devious ways 
of the human heart are strengthening with her versatile 
literary output. Volumnes have not deluted the pure 
wine of her prose; work has not weakened her vigor; 


nor spoiled the freshness of her style: neither has it 
paled the fire of her orginality; nor dulled the edge of 
her delicate taste. Tressider’s Sister shows the author 
at her best. They who have come to admire Miss Clarke 
in The Ellstones and Eunice will not be disappointed in 
her latest novel. 


THE ART OF INTERESTING, by F. P. DONNEL- 
LY, S.J. P. J. KENNEDY & SONS. Net $1.75. Post- 
age 15c. 

Father Donnelly has crowned his works in rhetoric. 
The Art of Interesting bridges the gulf between the 
class-room and the platform. This book is addressed to 
all who essay success as public speakers. That it is in 
a special manner addressed to preachers will not militate 
against its general usefulness. The political speaker as 
well as professional lecturers: will find this book of para- 
mount helpfulness. The book offers no short-cut to 
‘silver tongued’ oratory. Rather it surveys a difficult but 
clearly defined road leading to undoubted success. To 
change the metaphor, we might say that it prescribes a 


-series of oratorical setting-up exercises which, if per- 


severed in will develop a capable and compelling speaker. 

The reader cannot fail to discover in this book that 
the secret of the interesting speech is the appeal to the 
imagination: and the convincing speaker is he who 
avoids airy generalities and dull principles, and visualizes 
his message in the concrete. The chapter on St. Paul 
will prove of value to clerical students. Not only is it a 
lesson in directness of delivery, but is likewise a help in 
penetrating the meaning of the Apostle’s text. In an- 
other chapter we have the late Father Pardow set forth 
as the ‘popular’ preacher who through the play of a 
well disciplined imagination and reiterated appeal to the 
experiences of his auditors achieved a success which 
certain physical defects would have naturally precluded. 
The essay on Cardinal Newman hardly fits in the scope 
of this book. A chapter on the great Oratorian setting 
forth such points as we know Father Donnelly would 
have his readers admire and imitate in Newman’s stylé 
would have been preferable and of more practical service. 
The best thing that can be said of this interesting work 
is that the author, as the old-time preacher, allures to 
brighter worlds, and leads the way. 


BECK of BECKFORD, by M. E. FRANCIS. P. J. 
7 ggaaaanaas & SONS. Pages 350. Price $2.00. Postage 
5c. 


__ THE GREENWAY. LESLIE. MOORE. P. J. 
—* & SONS. Pages 304. Price $2.25. Postage 
c. 
Very often we hear the complaint from Catholics 
that the only readable fiction is what is popularly known 


as the ‘best-seller’ stuff. In this judgement they are} 
largely influenced by glaring adds and publishers blurbs 
When taxed with the objectionableness of this unwhole- 
some reading they retort that there is nothing else to 
read sufficiently appealing. They identify Catholic fiction 
with the altogether namby-pamby and goodie-goodie. 
In this they are confessing their own crass ignorance. 
Amongst modern Catholic writers there are many who 
could easily command a wide reading circle if they were 
willing to forget religious principle and unfrock them- 
selves of decency. We do not hesitate to number amongst 
these, M. E. Francis, author of “Beck of Beckiovd, 

who deserves well of Catholic readers for whom she has 
written so much and so well; and Leslie Moore, a new- 
comer into the field of Catholic literature, whose iatest 
novel, “The Greenway,” bids fair to gain for the autho 

a warm, and lasting place in the heart of discerning 

Catholic readers. 








